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Royal College of Music. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1883. 


Prince Consort Road, South Kenaington, LONDON, S.W. 7. 


Telegraphic Address: “ Initiative, Southkens, London.” Telephone: “ 1160 Western.” 


Patron—-HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir HUGH P, ALLEN, M.A,, D.Mus. 
Hon. Secretary—GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, Esgq., D.Litt. 
Registrar—CLAUDE AVELING, Esq., M.A. 


HE COLLEGE offers a complete course of musical instruction to 
es pupils, both professional and amateur, by teachers of the highest 
“+ eminence in all branches. Pupils when sufficiently advanced have 
the opportunity of putting their knowledge into practice at the 
Ensemble rehearsals, the Orchestral practices, the frequent College 
Concerts, and the Opera Class.. Upwards of seventy Scholarships 
and Exhibitions have been founded, a portion of which are competed 
for annually. They provide free musical education. There are also 
Exhibition, Prizes, and other pecuniary advantages, for particulars of 
which see the Syllabus. 


The Tuition Fee is £12 12s. per term, which includes a Principal! 
and Second Study, as well as paper work, classes, &c. 


A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is established for pupils up to 
16 years of age. Fee £6 6s. per term for one Subject with Rudiments 
of Music and Harmony. Entrance Fee £i 1s. 


The Entrance Examination Fee is £2 2s, 


Special Teachers’ iene J Course Classes have been arranged to 
meet the Requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. 


An examination for “ Associateship of the Royal College of Music ” 
(A.R.C.M.) is heid twice a year. It is conducted by the Director and 
Professors of the College. The fee for this examination is £5 5. 


The College Syllabus and all further particulars can be obtained 
by application to the Registrar. 


_ _The Royal College of Music Patrons’ Fund (Founded by Sir 
S. Ernest Palmer, Bart., F.R.C.M.), for the encouragement of British 
Composers and Executive Artists, Particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar. 
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The Ro al Acadens of Music, 


K GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. 1. 
1822. INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830. 


PATRONS— 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY THE ay UEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 
Principal—Sir ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, 

Tue Royat Acapemy or Music offers to students of both sexes (whether amateur or pro- 
fessional) a enyar = training in all branches of musie under the most able and distinguished 
Professors. In addition to receiving individual lessons in the various branches of the Curricu- 
lum, students have the advantage of attending the Orchestral, Choral, and Chamber Music 
classes, and the regen | lectures on music and musicians. Evidence of their progress is given 
at the Fortnightly and Public concerts and by periodical Operatic and Dramatic Performances. 

There are three Terms in the Academic year—viz., the Michaelmas Term, from Michaelmas 
to Christmas; the Lent Term, from early in Janu to Easter; and the Midsummer Term, 
from early in May until the end of July. The Fee forthe ordinary curriculum is 14 Gas, T 

A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded and are competed for per lly. 

Students who show special merit and ability receive the distinction of being elected 
the Directors Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to the use after their names 
of the letters A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish themselves in the musical profession after 
leaving the Institution may be elected by the Directors Fellows of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the letters PRAM. 

Subscribers have the privilege of attending the Lectures and Public Concerts and of intro- 
ducing friends in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. 

An Examination of persons trained independently of the Academy is held du the 
Summer, Christmas and Easter vacations—successful candidates at which are e 
Licentiates of the Academy, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the 
letters L.R.A.M. A Special Teachers’ Training Course has been arranged to meet the requires 
ments of the Teachers’ Registration Council. k Special Course for the Training of Conductor 
has been instituted, A Junior Department is new open. 

Prospectus, entry forms, and al! further information may be obtained on application, 

J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Manpvevitte Place, Mancnester Square, Lonpon, W.1. 
(Instituted 1872.) 
President: The Right Hon. The EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.0. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, M.A. Mus.D., F.8.C.0 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 
TEACHING DEPARTMENT. 

saosans Lent and Summer Terms (twelve weeks each) begin respectively in September, January 
and April. 

The College provides complete and systematic instruction and training in recognised musical 
subject and Dramatic and Operatic Ziccution, during the day and evening. Students are reeeived for 
single subjects, for the course arranged to suit special individual needs or for the scheme of Lecture- 
Classes in preparation for the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, or other instrument) and of 
Vocal Training are taught by qualified professors. 

hey ~ on or all Public Examinations in the Theory and Practice of Music, including University 

xaminations. 
he College Orchestra, the Choir, the Light Opera Class, and the various Ensemble Classes, Lectures 
on Musical History, etc., are open also to those not attending the College for other subjects. 

In the Junior School students are admitted up to 16 years of age at reduced fees. ; 


SCHOLARSHIP and EXHIBITIONS. 

There are between 40 and 50 Scholarships, and additionally the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarshi 
of the annual value of £100 (including maintenance) tenable at the College and open to all Britis 
subjects up to certain age limits; also 18 Scholarships for Matricu Students, which 
complete preparation for the degree of Bachelor of Music, 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinations for the Teachers’ Diplomas of Associate and Licentiate in both Practical and 
Theoretical Musical Subjects and Elocution, as also for Certificates, are held annually in 
January, ~~ and July. 

The Local Examinations in the Theory of Music are held in June and December, and those in 
Instrumental and Vocal Music as well as in Elocution throughout the year at the various Centres 
in the United Kingdom, and in the Colonies and India. 

In connection with the Local Examinations 50 Exhibitions in Practical Music and 10 
Exhibitions in the Theory of Music are annually awarded, and are tenable at Centres in the United 
Kingdom, India and the Colonies. Full particulars post free on application to the Secretary. 
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THE 


ASSOCIATED BOARD of 
The R.A.M. The R.C.M. 


FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron—His Majesty the King. 
President—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G, 


Loca. Centre Examinations 1n Music 
Written Examinations held at all Centres in 
March and November, Practical Examinations 
at all Centres in March-April and November- 
December. For dates of entry, see current 
Syllabus A. 

“ Scnoot” Examinations Music. Held 
throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., March-April, June-July and Oct.-Nov. 
For dates of entry, see current Syllabus B. 

Ex.ocution Examinations will be held at 
certain fixed centres each year in March-April, 
June-July, and October-November. For full 
particulars see special Elocution Syllabus. 


The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for Two 
or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, Entry 
Forms and any further information may be 
obtained post free from Tue Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


THE 
INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY 

OF 


MUSICIANS. 


President ; 
ALLEN GILL, F.R.A.M. 


THE AIM OF THE ILS.M. 
is to aid musical progress by bringing together 
all professional musicians who desire to see the 
status of their work improved, and wish to 
establish safeguards against the practice and 
teaching of music by unqualified persons. 

Legal and professional advice are available 
for members. 

The importance of the Society’s objects may 
be measured by the difficulty which confronts 
those members of the public who desire a 
musical training for themselves or their children, 
but are often misled by spurious diplomas with 
high-sounding titles. The Society seeks to 
establish a recognised standard and to ensure 
that competent teachers shall not suffer 
disparagement. 

All qualified musicians are invited to apply 
for membership to—The Secretary, 19, Berners 
Street. London, W. 1. 


THIS SYMBOL 


on a Piano denotes the 
Highest Achievement in 
the Art of Piano Making. 


Steinway & Sens and their 
Agents make it conveniently 
possible for music lovers to 
owna Steinway. Branches and 
Agencies throughout the World, 
Pianos of other makes taken in 


exchange. Write for particulars. 


STEINWAY 


& SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
115-117 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, 


The English Folk Dance 
Society. 


President—Tue Lapy Mary TReruvsis, 
Director—Crcit J. SHarp, Mus.M. 


OBJECT: To disseminate a know- 
ledge of English Folk Dancing, 
Folk Music and Singing Games 
and to encourage the practice of 
them in their traditional form. 

Subscription: Members £1 1s. per annum, 
Associates 7s, 6d. per annum. 


MEMBERS’ EVENINGS. 


Lectures, Folk Songs, Country Dance Parties, 
Demonstrations, 


The Annual Festival will be held at King’s 
Theatre, Hammersmith, from June 30 to July 5. 


Particulars of Evening Classes, Summer School, 
&c., from the Secretary, 7, Sicilian House, 
Sicilian Avenue, W.C.1, Tel; Museum 4580. 
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; THE GUILDHALL » SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
JOHN CARPENTER ST. VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
(Founded by the Corporation of London in 188o.) 

j Principal—SIR ‘LANDON RONALD. F.R.A M., F.R.C.M., &c. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC was founded in September, 1880, for ~ 
of providing high-class instruction in the art and science of Music at moderate cost to the Student. 
The year is divided into THREE TERMS arranged to commence as follows :—Third Mondayin 
September (12 weeks) ; Second Monday in Fanuary (12 weeks) ; Fourth Monday in April (12 weeks), 
Forms of Entry can be obtained on application to the Secretary. Students (Professional or 
Amateur) of any age received. 
The Fees for Amateur Students of any branch ef Music, or Stage Training, vary according to 
the Professor selected, and range from 42 as. 6d. to £6 2s. 6d. per Term of Twelve weeks. 
4 The Inclusive Fees for Students desiring a Complete Musical Education are of two grades; 
9 9s. Od. and £12 12s, od. per Term. Special Training Course for Teachers (approved by 
eachers’ Registration Council). Students cannot enter for Class Tuition only, 
One hundred and ten Scholarships and Prizes competed for annually in June. - 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, Fridays, 11 a.m. 
: Under the direction of the Principal and Assistants. 
4 Classes in Chamber Music, Harmony, Elocution, Stage Dancing, RUDIMENTS, SIGHT 
: SINGING, and OPERA, are available at low fees to Students taking private tuition. ORGAN 
: LESSONS given daily (evening lessons arranged. Next Term begins Monday, April 28th. 
The Local Centres and Local Schools Examinations are open te the Students of the 
School and Public generally in the following subjects :—Pianoforte, Singing, Sight Siaging, 
Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, all Wind and Brass Instruments, Harp, Harmony, Organ, 
Elocution, Accompaning and Timpani. Syllabus can be had post free upon application to the 
Registrar, H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary, 
Telephone —Centval 4459. Telegrams—“ Euphonium, Fleet, London.” 


aad Incorporated Condon 
LONDON SCHOOL | | Academy of Music, 


22, Princes Street, Cavendish Sq., W.1 


DALCROZE Principal : 


T. H. YORKE TROTTER, M.A., 
EURHYTHMICS Mus. Doe. (Oxon.). 

Private Lessons in Musicianship, Singi 
Visiting Principal: Pianoforte, Violin, or other Instrument, or 
Jaques-Davcroze (Geneva). Elocution, may begin at any time. 
Special Classes for Children on Dr. Yorke 


Director : 
Director of Musical Studies: Lectures on (a) Psychology, by Dr. Yorke 
Ervest Reap, F.R.A.M. Trotter, Wednesdays, Sept. 24th-Nov, 26th 
23, STORE STREET, W.C.1 inclusive, at 3.30; (b) Vocal Anatomy and 


Physiology, by Mr. Robert A. Worthington 
O.B.E., ERCS., alternate Fridays. 


q Tux Tratntnc Department is accepted by the Training Courses for Teachers in Pianoforte, 
as the Violin, Singing, and Elocution 
{n Teaching. The School year began October 1st, Orchestral, Chamber Music, and Operatic 
> @. Classes, Weekly. 
an Holiday Courses for Teachers—January, April, 
The Summer Sehool will be held in Paris, and September. 
August 4th to 16th, 1924, under the personal Examinations, open to the public, in July and 
direction of Monsieur Jaques-Dalcroze. December. : 


Syllabus on applicetien, 


For details, The Dalcroze School, Branches ; , 
Shore London, 1. HAMPSTEAD CONSERVATOIRE, ETON AVENUE, 
ALICE WEBER, Secretary. 
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Expert Craftsmanship 


completely allied with modern productive methods 
is the secret of Broadwood superiority. Made by a 
house that for over 200 years has produced the 
world’s finest pianos, fashioned master crafts- 
men, men whose work is their pride and pleasure, 
whose trade has been handed down through 
generations from father to son, the Broadwood 
stands to-day a symbol of the highest artistic skill 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOFORTES 


Approved by genius for 200 years 
John Broadwood & Sons, Ltd., 158 New Bond St., London, W. 1 


fA) 
ae 
copy of the booklet 
“ How I would choose my 
Piano,”” ty William 
Murdoch, will be sent 
gost free on request. 
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Music and Letters 


JULY, 1924 
V. Numper 3 
CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD 
BY SOME OF HIS PUPILS, 
ov pe 
civ’ ‘Adixapvnoed, TeTpawahat 


apraxtns ovx yeipa Bade. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Oarian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 
—William Cory, 1905. 
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I nap but one term of close contact at College with him. The things 
I remember most vividly in his teaching were: that the ground-plan 
of each movement had to be perfect; that he “‘ sensed’’ it in a 
wonderful way if any measurement was wrong; that he did not repair 
the disproportion there and then except so far as the ground-plan 
was concerned. He would go to the piano and hammer out the 
necessary scheme with a more or less definite bass and a vague super- 
structure which left a pupil quite free to fancy for himself, but in 
no doubt as to the exact measurements within which his fantasy was 
to range. Parry seemed to have intimate concern for and sympathy 
with the pupil’s thought itself; Stanford’s concern was to see the 
thought through to the hearer, whatever it was; so when the design 
seemed right he simply nodded and that was done with. 
The two men made so splendid a combination thet we who had 
lessons from both were uniquely fortunate; and I may be pardoned 
here for mentioning Brahms’s remark to me that ‘* he hoped I taught 
others as well as my teachers had taught me.’’ ‘* Make my compli- 
ments to your teachers’’ was his message as we parted, with a 
greeting to ‘‘ Sir Grove.” 

Whenever I think of him now, my mind will go back as it has 
dozens of times with gratitude to a trivial kindness of his. In 1889 
| had sent in a half-baked exercise for the Cambridge Mus. Bac., 
which failed. There came a gratuitous letter from the Professor to 
the unknown candidate, to say that he felt justified in ‘‘ breaking the 
rule of silence *’ and encouraging me “‘ to try again.”” It ended with 


the sentence : ‘‘ Remember that a degree is the reward for excellence 
attained, not for excellence attainable.’’ A scholarship exam. at the 
R.C.M. followed: and this being a search for evidence of excellence 
attainable, gave hima further chance; and I shall never forget 
Stanford’s kindly eager handshake with me in 1890, when he 
found himself able to recommend me (mostly on the rejected 
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exercise) for a year’s trial scholarship, and followed me 
through a packed crowd (in the passage in the old College) 
to say how glad he was. The professor and the composer were—for 
good and all—one man. His whole being, as I knew him, was as 
fully in that slight endearing act as in his greater vein of lovable 
melody. And when unborn singers revel in ‘‘ cuttin’ rushes on the 
mountain,’’ they will have the same joy of personal contact with 
Stanford himself as I had in 1890, and as I shall hope to have 
countless times yet, whenever I hear or think upon a strain of his 


lovely music. 
Watrorp Davrzs. 


In Stanford’s music the sense of style, the sense of beauty, the feeling 
of a great tradition is never absent. His music is in the best sense of 
the word Victorian, that is to say it is the musical counterpart of the 
art of Tennyson, Watts and Mathew Arnold. 

A composer cannot always be master of his inspiration, but he can 
see to it that his tools are always of tempered steel. This was pre- 
eminently the case with Stanford, so that whenever a true inspiration 
came to him he was ready for it and it was doubtless this perfection 
of workmanship which helped to give such compositions as the 
Stabat Mater, the Prelude to The Travelling Companion and the 
Songs of the Fleet, a beauty which is, I believe, imperishable. 

R. 


Sm Cxartes Sranrorp had a facile and masterly technique, founded 
on classical models, and in everything he wrote there is something 
of his own strongly marked individuality, which, I think, is most 
fully expressed in his songs and shorter works. As a teacher, his 
personality and influence counted for more than his methods. His 
contempt for ‘‘ padding,’’ or for anything shoddy, carelessly made or 
over-emphasised insensibly impressed itself on his pupils. His love 
of order, form and efficiency was the motive of the advice he gave to 
those who were privileged to study with him. 

In spite of his prejudices, his frequent cynicism, and intolerance for 
any point of view not coincident with his own, he is to be remembered 
as a great man and a great musician, who often inspired affection as 


well as admiration. 
Joun 


Tat from tuition grounded with staunch belief upon the classics so 
many composition pupils should have achieved distinction on eself- 
willed paths, is a noteworthy testimony to the soundness of his training 
and guidance. An extraordinary versatility and interest in all forms 
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of musical art enabled him to solve their problems with facility and 
shrewd insight. He possessed a continuous inspiration of technical 
resources with which he administered first-aid. His firm insistence 
that we should not embark on an orchestral score which required so- 
called ‘‘ extra ’’ instruments may perhaps have been a relic of his own 
youthful student days abroad. It was undoubtedly a deep-rooted 
conviction, and his own works prove how unconcerned he was with the 
mere exploitation of instrumental technique. On one occasion a song 
with orchestra evoked a severe lecture, and although I recall feeling 
rather bruised, the experience of its public performance made me 


realise the truth of his criticism. 
F. Brivce. 


I was a pupil of Stanford for four years. I have more to thank him 
for than I can attempt to catalogue. But of his particular approach 
to the art of teaching, the subject with which I am here to deal, it 
is not easy to write. 

I remember a good many of his characteristic explosions. I 
happened once to bring into his room a book or a paper in which he 
came upon a photograph of Gladstone. He leapt at it. ‘‘ Look at his 
face, my boy! Sinister, sinister in every line. Ugh!’’ Thus 
Stanford the Orangeman. Another day I heard part of a lesson given 
to a student who has since become famous. ‘‘ Blank,’’ he said, 
‘* your music comes from hell. From hell, my boy; H E double L.”’ 
Thus Stanford the purist. Once he suddenly observed that my nose 
was obstructed. He took particular pains to have me examined gratis 
by a Harley Street specialist ; and I know he did the like for others, 
too, who seemed to be ailing or disabled in any way. From another 
angle he once said to me: ‘‘ I want to talk to you, my boy. Don't 
spend too much time with So-and-so. He’ll do you no good. I'd 
rather see you with a painted lady.’’ All his judgments were of this 
uncompromising type. When we were preparing Tod und Verklérung, 
he remarked : ‘‘ If it’s to be Richard, I prefer Wagner. If Strauss, 
then give me Johann.’’ And after the performance at Queen’s Hall 
of a famous work which to him seemed to smack too much of the hot- 
house, he is said to have relieved his discomfort in the artist’s room 
by playing seales of C major. He once gave me a similar douche in 
a terminal report. “* Has a bad fit of chromatics. Hope he will soon 
grow healthy and diatonic.’’ At the end of my time with him I 
became Mendelssohn scholar. ‘‘ What are you going to do with it?’’ 
he asked me when next we met. My ideas were vague, but I said 
something about Leipzig. ‘‘ No,”’ he answered, “ you've had four 
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years here. That’s enough. You don’t want any more of that sort 
of thing. Go to Italy, my boy, and sit in the sun.” 

I have set down these disjointed memories thus at random, because 
to me they represent him as no carefully chosen adjectives could do. 
This done, there comes the main question. Was Stanford a great 
teacher ? 

In the sense in which it is customary to understand the term, I 
think Stanford’s teaching had most of the major defects that teachers 
are usually counselled to avoid. The careful exposition of principles, 
the weighing and collating of detail, the conscientious or laboured 
endeavour to understand or appreciate an alien or repellent point of 
view; these faculties had no sure place within his temperament. He 
could give first-rate technical advice. ‘‘ Keep the double-basses up.”’ 
‘* Percussion is effective inversely in proportion to the amount of it.”’ 
‘* You don’t make more noise by scrubbing at a fiddle than by bowing 
it normally.’’ Remarks of this kind came frequently, and were 
invariably sound. But in matters more elusive, in questions of 
personal expression, of poetic or dramatic mood, of all the more 
modern devices of emphasis or atmosphere, he seemed to some of us 
to be a bundle of prejudices. His judgments in these things were so 
impatient, brusque and final. If he disagreed with a student’s choice 
of a poem, he was not likely to find much sense in the setting of it. 
Sometimes his distaste was strong enough to defeat itself. The pupil 
might become sullen and the teacher bitter. 

Something of this feeling of unresolved conflict seemed to lie 
behind the disappointment which in later years he occasionally 
confessed. He had aspired to be the acknowledged fount of a school 
of composers. In his own judgment he had largely failed. And this 
in spite of the patent fact that an overwhelming majority of con- 
temporary English composers of distinction were his pupils. In 
proportion as these men developed a novel or personal speech, 
Stanford seemed to think that they were abjuring just those ideals 
which he had tried to instil. The ultimate products baffled or 
distressed him. His mature idol had been Brahms. To his pupils it, 
too often seemed that what he wanted from them was Brahms and 
water. And hardly any of his most talented students could abide the 
mixture. It is said that some of them occasionally concocted a 
deliberate imitation in order to please him. Some certainly wrote in 
the knowledge that they would be condemned from the first bar. In 
a certain sense the very rebellion he fought was the most obvious fruit 
of his methods. And in view of what some of these rebels have since 
achieved, one is tempted to wonder whether there is really anything 
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better a teacher can do for his pupils, than drive them into various 
forms of revolution. 

Stanford’s real and abiding influence lay in qualities of mind and 
character of which he was probably never even conscious. His 
fundamental reactions were fierce and intuitive. There were some 
things to him so elemental that they rarely required to be expressed, 
much less argued about. And on this plane he carried most of his 
pupils with him, without their being in the least alive as to what was 
actually happening. Vagueness, shallowness, sentimentality, froth, 
and a score of other temptations to which every talent, young or old, 
is subject, were simply outside his orbit. They could not exist in his 
presence, and men left them outside his door like a coat or a hat. 
This was the real infection. His direct judgment, his tightness of 
speech, his fury of integrity, these were what he gave to those who 
could digest them. It was an influence as indirect as was the breadth 
and scholarship of Parry. One did not have to know Parry. He had 
only to sit in the Director's room at the Royal College, and it was 
impossible for slack or superficial work to feel at home there. How 
could an institution be aimless that had Parry at its head? How 
could a composition be meaningless vapour that had Stanford at its 
heels? 


His passion it was for the artistic faith of his maturity which was 
the outstanding feature of his work. Something of this he had to pass 
on, and he did not fail. There is not, to my knowledge, a single one 
of his pupils who, having talent to do better, has chosen the easy 
path. To the ablest of them the facile, the imitative, the popular, the 
best-seller, are completely unknown. Not a few have been content 
to dig hard and long, to mould with not a little of Stanford’s own 
ruggedness, such metal as they were able to find in themselves. 
Stanford had an encyclopedic knowledge of music, and this alone was 
a notable experience to those who came in contact with it. He had 
also been in close touch with all the finest traditions and all the most 
gifted exponents of his time. And he was, as I have already shown, 
something of a true father to us all. But above all he had within 
him a refining fire, hidden it may be, but never quenched. As was 
lately said of a great headmaster whose outward manner was difficult : 
‘* When all is done and said, the man cared.’’ Stanford cared, and 
cared passionately, for the art in which he lived. And if any of us, 
his pupils, have even a spark of that same fire, then, whether we know 
it or not, we burn it in his honour. ; 

Guorcz Dysov. 
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Corngr any Stanford pupil you like, and ask him to confess the sins 
he most hated being discovered in by his master. He will tell you 
slovenliness ’’ and vulgarity.’’ When these went into the 
teacher’s room they came out, badly damaged. Against compromise 
with dubious material or workmanship Stanford stubbornly set his 
face. None of us lived in the easy atmosphere of neutrality when we 
took lessons with him. Mastery of subject carried with it, in him, 
a very definite sense of where he stood ; and that definition ill accorded 
with vagueness of attitude in others. By methods in which long 
practice taught him to believe he brought his pupils themselves to 
know where, and for what, they stood. 

Whatever else one might have become under his shrewd guidance, it 
never could have been a wobbler, a neutral, a befogged practitioner. 
It was often his way to make a student fight hard in defence of a point 
of view, an expression, or a mere chord. Failure in this was apt to 
bring trouble upon the pupil. But that the defence generally 
prevailed, and brought self-reliance—as Stanford, in his wisdom, 
always hoped it would—ought to be clear to anyone who observes the 
remarkable degree to which most of his pupils have established their 
own particular identities in composition. 


Hersert Howes. 


Tue really essential thing about his teaching of composition was that 
it had the effect of making one do one’s best. I had everything to 
learn; but while on the one hand I was overawed by his strong per- 
sonality, I soon found that, however humble one’s efforts may have 
been, there was always a kindly smile of real encouragement to help 
one on. Anything with which one could feel any satisfaction was sure 
to win some approval; of the rest he would say—** that’s not good 
enough, and in your heart of hearts you know it isn’t’’; and the 
searching emphasis of the words showed an almost uncanny power of 
divining one’s inmost feelings. It made one dissatisfied until one 
had thought of ideas which he could not make one feel ashamed to 
show him. ° 

Technically, his method was very well adapted towards developing ZZ 
a right understanding of that style of composition which places line ie 
above colour. With him, I am sure, the progress of the music was = 
the important thing, the outline of the thematic material, the balance 
of the structure and the strength of the climaxes. Colour interested . 
him, too, but in instruction one got less advice. In later years he a 
would comment upon some contemporary work or other by saying that F 
there was plenty of clothes but no bones inside. He set great store 
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upon the writing of variations and of working in the ecclesiastical 
modes. Clarity was a thing to be sought for. ‘‘ Too many notes,’’ he 
would say ; he liked to see plenty of rests in one’s music. 

N. C. Garry. 


Hex was a stiff master, though a very kind man ; difficult to please, and 
most glad to be pleased. England will bury many in the Abbey of 
Westminster much lesser than he. 

By him the German influence was defeated, and yet had good 
learnt of it. He was a born poet, but had to overcome foreign form 
and influence. He wrote oratorio instead of string quartet, violin 
sonata, and such. When England is less foolish she will think more 
of him. Had he been wiser, he would have talked of Elizabethans 
at his lessons instead of the lesser string quartets of Beethoven, or the 
yet deader things that industry and not conscience got out of the 
German masters. 

As for his work in Irish folksong arrangements, so admirable, and 
his autobiographical books, stiff yet charming, the first will last long, 
the second not long, but will amuse worthily. Only the fools will deny 
that he brought to them that Irish music, the best in the world, then, 


of known folksongs. 
I. B. Gupney. 


Ar a meeting of the Council of the R.C.M. in the early days the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury proposed that a chapel should be added to 
the College buildings. Stanford immediately rose and said that if the 
proposal was carried, the council would have to erect one altar for the 
Roman Catholics, another for the High Churchmen, a third for the 
Low Churchmen, a shrine for the Buddhists and a bath for the 
Baptists, and that within half-an-hour of the opening there would be 
bleeding noses all round. This incident, related to me by Sir Charles 
himself, is typical of the man. His broadmindedness in religious 
matters, his keen sense of humour, and perhaps a latent fear that the 
veal of the students might outrun their discretion, were three 
dominant qualities in his character. 

The last, in particular, is an important factor in considering 
Stanford’s work as a teacher. He always feared lest his pupils might 
“ lose their heads.’ In a recent conversation with the writer, Sir 
Charles indeed expressed the opinion that most of them had ‘‘ gone 
too far,’’ that they had carried their modernity beyond the limits of 
good sense. When it was pointed out to him that almost every one 
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of . his pupils differed entirely from every other, both in musical a 


outlook and in manner of expression, and that this fact was surely 
the greatest possible tribute to his teaching, he merely shook his head 
and replied that Hurlstone was almost the only one who had kept sane. 

Stanford’s teaching seemed to be without method or plan. His 
criticism consisted for the most part of ‘‘ I like it, my boy,”’ or “‘ It’s 
damned ugly, my boy "’ (the latter in most cases). In this, perhaps, 
lay its value. for in spite of his conservatism, and he was intensely 
and passionately conservative in music as in politics, his amazingly 
comprehensive knowledge of musical literature of all nations and ages 
made one feel that his opinions, however irritating, had weight. 

He expressed his judgments upon the work of his contemporaries 
with an almost naive candour, and in consequence made many 
enemies. Referring to Strauss’s use of the tam-tam in the death-bed 
section of Tod und Verklérung, he said: ‘‘ I shouldn’t like to go out 
to the sound of a tam-tam.”’ 

On the occasion of my last visit to him he showed me some parodies 
which he had written upon several modern composers. It is to be 
hoped that eventually his executors will permit their publication. 
Whatever opinions may be held upon Stanford’s music, and they are 
many and various, it is, I think, always recognised that he was a 
master of means. Everything he turned his hand to always ‘* comes 
off."” Whenever English musicians meet together, the conversation 
sooner or later centres upon Stanford. Only a big personality has this 
power of diverting the current. —- 

Epoar L. Baryron. 


: I was for at least one whole year too ambitious to discover the method 
by which one could extract most from him. My efforts with large w 
orchestras, terrific choral and massed band combinations and opera . 
libretti of nothing less than unabridged Hamlets, Lears and Macheths a 
seemed to produce many kicks and little ha’pence. It was only when 4 
I grew old enough to overcome my pride and write a simple 
unaccompanied tune in the key of C major that some invaluable words 
of wisdom came my way. I then realised that to attempt a style of 
writing definitely not one’s own (for I was made to compose pieces 
modelled bar by bar, key by key, on Beethoven Sonatas and to re- 
orchestrate Mozart Symphonies and then compare them with the 
original) is not necessarily so crushing to individuality as I had 
supposed it would be. As Sir Charles himself said, *‘ Originality, like 
murder, will out.’’ His teaching was more or less based on this 
slogan. Arrangements were made for the composition scholar to 
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attend string quartet rehearsals, besides his second study instrument 
(usually fiddle) he was encouraged to play timpani in the orchestra, 
his songs were shown to Mr. Plunket Greene ‘‘ who knows more about 
songs, m’boy, than any man in the country,” and his more ambitious 
efforts were tried by an atrocious student orchestra under Sir Charles’s 
equally atrocious baton. Three of the chief subjects of private tuition 
were Counterpoint, the Pure Scale, and Modes. The question of 
whether counterpoint has ever been of any use to anybody except its 
teachers has been debated time and again, but Stanford set great 
store by it. Although the same exercises used to reappear after a 
short lapse of time and be judged as new work, there is a place in the 
back of one’s mind from which at odd moments keep oozing little 
drops of C.V.S. counterpoint to help one’s work. Modes I personally 
never could remember, and to this day I have barely a glimmer of 
understanding of the Pure Scale. I must look it up. 


Stanford deemed nothing unimportant. When I first went to him 
he told me that neatness was the mark of the amateur—no publisher 
would look at it twice—I must on no account make crotchet heads 
touch their tails—a ruled line was simply not done—a perfect oval 
for a semibreve was unthinkable in the best compositions—I should 
attempt a more professional style . . . and he dashed off as 
appalling an array of hieroglyphics as would be beyond the power of 
any spider to emulate or any human to decipher. 

He had a horror of ‘* modern ugliness ’’ and used to spend hours 
showing me how impossible it was to play the whole-tone scale on 
any pure-scale instrument such as the fiddle or the trombone. There 
was a story of how he himself had tried it on the double-basses in an 
early burlesque work called ‘‘ Ode to Discord ’’ and had had to cut 
it out. An apparently meaningless discord would rouse all his Irish 
blood, and I have heard him discourse on the superiority of Mozart’s 
neat workmanship when placed beside the more slovenly methods of 
Bach. Of the latter composer he avowed a preference for reading his 
scores rather than listening to them, whilst the ‘‘ nasty noises ’’ in 
some of the later Beethoven quartets he attributed to the composer's 
deafness. He would occasionally take a lot of trouble in rehearsing 
and performing on the orchestra things he disliked in order to give 
his pupils an example of how not to write. He would attempt to make 
faulty orchestration sound effective and then at a subsequent lesson 
explain what was wrong. Althongh a great admirer of Debussy’s 
genius for orchestration, he regarded it as of an impracticable type, 
since it needed too much rehearsal and balance adjustment; for, in 
his teaching as well as in his own works, he was an exponent of the 
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‘* self-playing *’ method and would insist upon an error on the safe 
side so as to make a score fool-proof. 

The war was a great trial to him, as, like most super-sensitive 
people, he was physically a coward, and had to move to Windsor to 
avoid the raids. Having known Strauss well, Stanford was very bitter 
about his attitude to England, and, although admiring Rosen- 
kavalier very much, saw in Salomé and Electra a sort of taint 
of decadence which had at last proved itself in the German character. 
Even Wagner was not immune from this tirade—‘‘ a man who could 
write Tristan had some kink in him somewhere.’’ Talking of opera, 
the war had also put a stop to the Royal College efforts in this 
direction, and what had been one of Stanford's great pleasures had 
gone, never to return. His favourite operas were Meistersinger and 
Othello, and he used to tell a story of how Verdi, at the final dress 
rehearsal of the latter work before its first performance (at which 
Stanford was present), was showing the tenor some new business in 
the very last scene where, after stabbing himself, Othello climbs to 
Desdemona’s bed and kisses her. Verdi, apparently rather doddery 
in his old age, tripped up and rolled down the five or six steps at 
the foot of the bed. Everybody rushed to his assistance, but the old 
men picked himself up and in a nonchalant voice ordered the tenor to 
do it exactly like that. The traditional business has remained ever 
since. 

As I myself always had an ambition to write opera (who has not?), 
I one day put a tentative question to Sir Charles. He first looked at 
me pityingly, but finally humoured me to the tune of about six lessons 
on the subject, one of which was to ensconce me in the concert hall 
with a score of Fidelio on my knee and to play through three hours 
of it on the orchestra entirely for my benefit. One must seek far for 
a master who will take his pupils so seriously. 

Finally, the great man was as jealous and tenacious of his position 
as of his powers, and resented the advent of any newcomer who 
seemed likely to wish to overthrow him. There were none until Death 
came. It found him unchanged, for he refused to die until the two 


famous musicians who were his friends and colleagues had first 


succumbed. 


L. H. Hewarp. 


My first acquaintance with Sir Charles Stanford was made in the 
organ-loft of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on a Sunday afternoon 
about 1890. I had come as a schoolboy, with an introduction to Sir 
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Walter Parratt; the anthem was Stanford’s ‘“‘ The Lord is my 
Shepherd *’ ; the composer accompanied it and Sir Walter stood at his 
side. I directed the singing of this same beautiful work at the funeral 
of the composer in the Abbey. 


Some years later the two musicians and Sir Frederick Bridge 
became my masters at the Royal College. Though I was only a 
‘* second-study ’’ composition student, I can never be sufficiently 
grateful for the privilege of Stanford’s lessons. The strongest 
impression that remains in my mind is of his remarkable power of 
grasping one’s ideas from an apparently hasty glance through an 
unfinished score; he seemed to have an unerring instinct for picking 
out the weak spots (very often just what one thought the best bits). 
‘* Cut that out, my boy, it’s all bosh!’’ ‘* Work out this bit, develop 
it properly!’’ Then the test: ‘* Sit down and play it slowly on the 
piano without any pedal, and see how it sounds!’’ Lessons truly were 
not always pleasant, but one felt at the worst that here was a man who 
was absolutely master of his job; and when he saw fit to praise, no 
one could be more encouraging, or more ready to discover any merit 
there might be. 


Stanford contributed to every form of Church music—his splendid 
series of Services, surpassed by none and only equalled in merit by 
very few—his anthems of all kinds, ranging from simple and 
exquisitely beautiful miniatures like the choruses designed to follow 
the *‘ Bible Songs,’’ to notable compositions such as ‘‘ The Lord is 
my Shepherd,’’ *‘ O living will,’’ or ‘‘ Ye holy angels bright ’’—his 
fine hymn-tunes, such as ‘‘ For all the saints ’’—and his organ music. 

Sypwey H. Nicnoison. 


Sranrorp has enriched our national heritage of cathedral music. His 
settings of the ‘‘ Canticles ’’ are masterpieces of design and vocal 
writing. Stanford in B flat is a household word. The Evening 
Service in A (1880), the Service in C, the Jubilate in F, and the 
original treatment of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in G as a 
song, show the composer’s individuality at its best, and they stand 
that severe test of all cathedral music, constant repetition. His 
a capella music for church choirs is particularly striking. The 
Anthem ‘* O living will ’’ (at present litle known), the Motets Beati 
Quorum Via and Justorum Anime, ‘‘ Eternal Father, Who didst all 
create ’’ (4 5), and the Variations on Darwall’s Tune, ‘‘ Ye holy 
Angels bright,’’ are worthy of close study. The Anthems for voices 
and organ are perhaps better known at present, especially the 
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perfect setting of Psalm 28, suitably chosen for performance at his 
funeral; ‘‘ And I saw another angel,’’ and the Easter Anthem, “* If 
ye then be risen with Christ,’”’ with its melodious middle section, 
‘* Set your affection on things above.’’ The Bible Songs, especially 
No. 1, and his strong Hymn tunes, such as “‘ For all the Saints "’ 
(at present unduly neglected) are typical of his sense of verbal rhythm 
and climax which are such characteristic features of the songs. 
To those who still aspire to write and keep alive our cathedral music 
as a thing apart from the public activity of musical life in other direc- 
tions, the work of Stanford is important. He is the outcome of a 
great national tradition fostered by such names as Tallis, Byrd, 
Gibbons, Blow, Purcell, Battishill, and 8. 8. Wesley, to whom in 
some ways his church music is most closely allied, though Wesley’s 
technique, despite his undoubted genius, cannot be compared with 
Stanford’s. Stanford has helped to keep in being the continuous 
tradition of English music spoken of by the Bishop of Ripon (Music 
and Letters, III. 2, p. 162). He has said something new without 
reverting to archaism and what is commonly called ‘‘ the pure 
ecclesiastical style.’’ To medievalists such works as Stanford in A 
may appear ‘‘ flashy,’’ and to some not even devout; but with an 
adequate choir, a fine organ, and a spacious Cathedral, these 
criticisms, however, soon tend to disappear. What more fitting burial 
place could there be for him than by the side of Henry Purcell? 
H. G. Ley. 


Or all Stanford's pupils, I imagine I must have gone to him with the 
most slender stock of technical knowledge, and my first tasks were 
of the most elementary sort; I can still recall the four bars of melody 
which, at my first lesson, were supplied to me to be expanded into 
a twenty-four-bar minuet. There followed a very thorough grounding 
in the use of classical forms, upon which, with a certain amount of 
modal and other contrapuntal work, he founded his teaching. . 
I should place first his scrutiny of thematic material and his insis- 
tence upon the fundamental necessity of ‘‘ having something to say.” 
He had a wholesome delight in a ‘‘ tune,’’ and was unsparing in his 
condemnation of any attempt to eonceal poverty of invention by a 
display of technical elaboration. 
James Frisxry. 


He revered the earlier classics, belonged to both camps in the days of 
the stormy Brahms-Wagner controversy, admired Dvorék and Franck, 
yo. ¥ B 
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was an enthusiast for the modern Russian school as soon as it became 
known here, and adored the later Verdi. Light music he loved, 
especially that of the French and Viennese schools. He used 
to insist on our going to hear the Strauss band when it came 
to England, and contrived once a year to put a Strauss waltz 
into a Royal College concert programme. It is trve that in his 
later years he looked askance upon the tendencies of the most modern 
schools of composition, but when I learnt from him he was fully 
abreast of the times, even, I think, almost prophetically ahead of 
them, for he put his finger upon the now palpable weaknesses of 
Tschaikowsky and Richard Strauss when everybody was raving about 
the nobility and perfection of all their works. 


His devotion to his favourite pupils was quite a touching side of his 
nature—he would hear no ill of them, and bitterly resented any 
adverse criticism of their works. Some of them were spoilt; and 
others with whom he was less immediately in sympathy actually 
profited more by his influence than those to whom he was most 
devoted. 

Stanford was one of the original members of the Society of Authors, 
and it was owing to his influence that composers of music shared in 
the benefits of membership, and that the Composers’ Committee was 
formed. He was its original Chairman, an office he retained till 
1922. Even after his resignation he seldom failed to attend the 
meetings, often at great inconvenience to himself, and his quick 
instincts and firm grasp of essentials were of the utmost value to the 
Society. He was a born fighter and he made enemies—but he fought 
the battles of others as keenly as he fought his own. One has only to 
contrast the type of ‘* agreement ’’ now usual between a composer 
and the better-class publisher with that of thirty years ago to 
appreciate the good work that has already been accomplished by the 
Society on behalf of its composer-members. 

T. F. 


Tue veriest dullard will pick up some knowledge when brought into 
contact with a great intellect. I find it hard, impossible, to appraise 
my debt to him. I was his pupil at composition and in the 
operatic class, and I always experienced the greatest courtesy and 
kindness from him. He showed a most sensitive desire to make 
amends if he felt he had given pain in any way during those moments 
of stress that arise inevitably even at the best regulated rehearsals. 
He had a great hatred of musical insincerity. Many were the caustic 
remarks to his pupils when he felt that their efforts at modernism 
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were more the attempts at a short cut to originality than the result of 
reasoned thought. 

He represented to me the last of the formalists, and, to my mind, 
cau be likened to a firm rock, standing out in what is still the some- 
what fluid material of modern musical ideals. 

Haroip Samvg. 


I map the privilege of three years’ lessons from Stanford, at the Royal 
College, having been lucky enough to gain a scholarship. He seemed 
to know at once what treatment was good for me, and I certainly got 
it from him. I was “‘ for it ’’ from the beginning, and my first year 
with him was not a bed of roses. There was no softness in his methods 
with me, and he was right. A few effective sentences of criticism, 
startling in their candour and absolutely unanswerable; a few 
enlightening sarcasms, followed by a few hints on methods of study, 
and he handed me back my work with his usual smile (!) and an 
invitation to ‘‘ Tear it up, my boy, it’s no use! ”’ 


Towards the end of my first year with him I came to the end of my 
tether. I was working like a slave (too hard, in fact), and one day my 
disappointment at my failure to satisfy him made me entirely forget 
myself, and my tongue (hitherto tied) suddenly went berserk. He 
didn’t say anything—just looked at me a moment and then went out 
of the room. He came back presently and said: ‘*‘ Go down to Sir 
George Grove.’’ I went, and Sir George said to me: ‘‘ Oh! Liddle, 
Dr. Stanford says you need a holiday—you’ve been working too hard. 
He says you ought to go to the sea for a week. Here’s some money— 
off you go.’’ It certainly was what I wanted, and, curiously enough, 
fyom that day the clouds lifted, and my next two years with him 
were a joy and I finished top of the class. But I should never have 
done anything in music worth doing if I hadn’t been with him. He 
gave me exactly what I wanted and I became absolutely devoted to 
him, for as time went on I experienced kindness after kindness from 
him, invaluable help and advice. He had been friend as well as 


teacher from the beginning, but it took me a year to find it out. 
8. 
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ELEGIA MACCHERONICA 


These lines were written as a 
mock-lament over the passing of 
the old Italian opera regime. For 
one or two suggestions | was in- 
debted to U. V. 8. and H. P. G, 
but for whose encouragement the 
atrocity would probably never have 


seen the light. 


O passati ! 
Pacant, Frascati, 
Mascaoni, ScamBatTi— 
O Asti spumante! 

O scena cantante! 
Polenta, risotto, 

O contra-fagotto! 
Sordini, spaghetti, 
confetti. 

O cioppo dal grillo! 
del trillo,’’ 
Barbiére, Di tanti,”’ 
O fiaschi di Chianti! 
0 dolce solfeggio! 

O caro arpeggio! 
Salsiccia con veggio! 
© lingua Toscana! 

© boeca Romana! 

© voce di petto! 
Rigoletto, Masetto, 
Stringendo e stretto, 


Reprinted i rmissi . 
it is ion of the author and the proprietors of Punch. 


ew Times and Old Rhymes (Basil Blackwood, Oxford) 


O notte di festa! 

E poi ma! di testa. 

O Caffé di Garr! 

O Pasta! O Partt! 
O Parti! O Pasta! 
O Brava! O Basta! 
O danza San Vrro! 
Clemenza di Tito, 
Borro, 
Sarastro, ‘‘ Qui sdegno,* 
Da capo, dal segno, 
Atpant, ALBont! 
O coloratura! 

O bella bravura! 

O ‘* Salve dimora! ”’ 
O Norma, Dinorah! 
O lunga cadenza 
Senza desinenza, 

O tempo rubato! 
Strumenti a fiato! 

O pingue contralto! 
O ponte di Rialto! 

O basso profondo! 
O fine del mondo! 

© Voi che sapete! 
PER SEMPRE VALETE! 


C. L. Graves. 
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MUSICAL PARLANCE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE—I. 


Musica culture and literary culture, fickle sisters who not long ago 
were hardly on speaking terms in England, are now noticeably 
friendly. We have heard much of their ideal relations in Elizabethan 
times. There have been, in fact, some useless raptures over the more 
trivial sorts of musical reference in Shakespeare and his contempo- 
raries. Such things only show how these writers kept their ears open 
and shared the culture of the circles in which they moved. There 
may, however, still be room for a sketch of the various types of 
musical parlance in our literature, a study of the changing character 
of musical allusion and metaphor, which may illustrate the attitude 
to the art prevailing at different times. To keep such an enquiry 
within bounds, we shall treat only of the best-known writers, and 
cover summarily the period from Shakespeare to our own day. 

The heritage of culture into which the great Elizabethans came was 
not a little complicated, both in its literary and its musical branches. 
It may be wise, at the outset, to strip this away. We can rebuild it 
later, step by step. Behind any genuine attempt at musical parlance 
there is one attitude, one primitive reaction, immemorially old. Text- 
books have postulated a cave-man, listening to birds or blowing into 
a reed, and for the first time dimly enjoying what he heard. 
Accidental, inarticulate the sound might be, but the sense of wonder, 
which he had felt before, passed this time not into fear, but into a 
tiny stirring of pleasure. It was the authentic thrill, to this day the 
mainspring of musical appreciation. He could not, of course, put bis 
pleasure into words. Shakespeare found them for him : 


‘* Be not afeard, the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. . . .” 


We need scarcely quote the familiar speech, though for its many 
wonders we may have to return to it. Here for the present, is 
Caliban, telling of his delight in the mysterious voices and “* twangling 
instruments’ that hum about his ears through the magic of the 
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nature-spirit Ariel. Of significant expression of this simple joy in 
sound there is less in the Elizabethans than might be expected. 
Though of course they felt it, their expression of it is not often 
arresting. Such simple emotion reads tamely, unless touched with 
the wand of supreme genius. Or, often, the emotion was decked out 
from a wardrobe of classical figures. These were part of the literary 
heritage into which writers of that age had newly come. But, even 
in their own time, expressive virtue easily forsook the lyre of Apollo, 
the lute of Orpheus, Pan’s pipes, Amphion, the sirens and the rest. 


When Comus first hears the Lady singing in the wood at night he 
exclaims : 


‘* Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence.”’ 


He is a cultivated monster; he goes on to talk exquisitely about the 
strains that float on the ‘‘ empty-vaulted night,’’ their every cadence 
‘* smoothing the raven-down Of darkness.’’ But in the third line of 
our quotation there is the old primitive wonder. ‘‘ Something 
holy,’’ something which he cannot explain or describe, lodges in that 
breast. And in another line, this something beggars even the 
language that Milton can give him. He talks of ‘‘ divine enchanting 
ravishment.’’ Doubtless the words had more virtue, less staleness 
and vagueness, in the poet’s day than now; and later he particularises 
their meaning. Still, they give us a glimpse of the abyss of verbal 
futility into which the man who tries to express his joy in music has 
always been apt to fall. Struggling to catch the intangible, to 
crystallise in some perfectly apt image his impressions of what he has 
heard, he steers eternally between windy emotionalism and bald 
technicality. He may feel divine enchanting ravishment, but he had 
better not write such words. Safer, on the whole, to write about the 
wood-wind or the conductor. Unexpectedly, that ultimate mystery of 
the art which dully tickled the cave-man may strike even the modern 
musi¢-critic, as he hears the quiet tang of the oboe’s A, or the first 
thrummings of fiddles in a concert hall. In the last analysis, the 
wonder is inexplicable. Here again, though, Shakespeare has words 
for him, as concrete as Milton’s were abstract: ‘‘ Is it not strange 
that sheeps’-guts should hale souls out of men’s bodies?” 
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Let us think now of the musical environment of the Elizabethan 
writers. Various *‘ consorts,’’ or families of instruments, were used 
for specific purposes, and rarely mixed. In drama, they lent to the 
scenes in which they played a specific emotional colouring, which 
pervaded other forms of literature. Broadly, trumpets and drums 
were for war and pageantry, horns for the chase, cornets and sackbuts 
for tragedy, lutes and viols for love-making, recorders for scenes of 
the supernatural. In such usages a certain amount of classical 
tradition lived on to better purpose than in allusions to Phebus 
Apollo. Unless we know how the Elizabethans regarded an instru- 
ment, the simplest allusion to it may fail to convey the right shade 
of meaning. With senses blunted by the manifold noises of to-day, 
we cannot well realise, for example, what associations of din and 
terror the rough Elizabethan trumpets possessed. Hamlet may scorn 
their ‘‘ braying,’”’ but what of Morose in Jonson's Silent Woman? 
The play is packed with details of his frantically keen sensibility to 
sound. When his tormentors set drums and trumpets playing in his 
house, and he rushes in with a drawn sword, the farce of ‘* humours ”’ 
is near tragedy. Horns, again, were not our ‘‘ poets of the 
orchestra.’’ Rough close at hand, they were only eloquent at a 
distance, blending in ‘‘ musical confusion ’’ with echoes and the 
tunable cry of hounds. Viols, with their sombre tone-quality, and 
lutes, with their soft detached notes, tender and evanescent, are 
poignant musical symbols of the love-melancholy of such a play as 
Twelfth Night. On such instruments, a ‘‘ dying fall ’’ would be real; 
they would symbolise that sorrow at the passing of beauty which is the 
deep undersong of the play. The difficulty of keeping the many 
strings of the lute in tune was a common, indeed a domestic 
phenomenon. There are countless references to it, figurative and 
other. Cordelia thus uses a natural Elizabethan metaphor when she 
prays that the ‘‘ untuned and jarring senses *’ of her father may be 
wound 


Music was customary in scenes of the supernatural, and in allied 
scenes of healing or reviving. In these, we are not far from the 
crude art of the medicine-man. It would be hard to determine to what 
extent such usages were regarded as incantation, how far the music — 
used at the appearance of ghosts or fairies was supposed to summon 
them, in mimicry, from another world. Such ‘‘ rough and woeful 
music ’’ as Cerimon can muster is used, in Pericles, to help to revive 
the seeming-dead Queen Thaisa. And as Lear wakes, after the crisis 
of his madness, the doctor’s words ‘‘ Louder the music there!’’ ere 
clearly part of the treatment that is to set his “‘ jarring senses '’ in 
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tune again. Such an example leads us to a topic on which floods 
of ink have been spent—the effects of music on the emotions, es 
distinct from true esthetic appreciation. Throughout the ages it has 
been an industry of pedants, sentimentalists and unmusical people to 
tell us that the art can soothe the savage breast, or stir up courage 
or do many other things. Real scientific study of this topic is, of 
course, another matter; of that the Elizabethans had little inkling. 
Familiar lines in the Merchant of Venice touch the stale subject with 
poetry, and also with youthful dogmatism, suitable to Lorenzo, on the 
nature of ‘‘ the man that hath no music in himself.”” Echoing Greek 
ideas on the ethos or moral character of the different modes, Milton 
can write grandly of his defiant demons marching 


‘* In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of fiutes and soft recorders—such as raised 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm, and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat.”’ 


Later still, at the limit of the period we are now considering, 
Dryden makes no mistake about the traditional character of that 
gentler mode, the Lydian, although he calls it a ‘‘ measure.’’ It 
goothes the soul.’ Alezander’s Feast, that facile (if not false) 
gallop of verses, is an elaborate example of conventional views on the 
cruder emotional effects produced by the art. ‘‘ What passion cannot 
music raise and quell?’’ asks the poet ringingly in his Song for Saint 
Cecilia's Day. It is for science, rather than for art, to attempt the 
answer. 


In an age when part-singing at sight was genera) the technical 
terms of vocal music were used more freely, and with a readier meta- 
phorical sense, than they are used to-day. Although Spenser, for 
example, pondered his effects more carefully than his fluency would 
make us think, he could slip quite naturally into detailed musical 


analogy in his description of Guyon’s voyage past the haunts of the 
sirens to the Bower of Bliss : 


“ With that the rolling sea, resounding soft, 
In his big base them fitly answeréd ; 
And on the rock the waves breaking aloft 
A solemn mean unto them measuréd ; 
The whiles sweet Zephyrus loud whisteldd 
His treble, a strange kind of harmony. . . .”’ 
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Perhaps in this last comment we see the poet smiling a little at his 
own creation; but he let it stand. Milton, whether he uses technical 
terms or not, comes nearer than does any other poet to expressing 
adequately his e«sthetic perceptions of music. A signal instance, 
which refers to vocal music, is found near the end of L’Allegro. The 
vagueness in some of its terms is baffling to the musician, who would 
give something to know whether the poet had the madrigal in mind. 
‘‘ Lap me in soft Lydian airs,’’ he writes; the last word has a vague 
connotation. What of these lines? 


‘The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


Whether intended or not, there could hardly be an apter image in 
words of the essential effect of our fine-spun madrigalian counterpoint. 
Those mazes surely are its mazes, which the son of the man who sent 
‘Fair Orian in the morn ’’ to Morley’s great collection had learnt 
to thread from boyhood. Many instances combine to suggest that 
Milton was one of the few poets who could hear the various parts of 
music simultaneously, in the musician’s way. And in that Gothic 
fane of words, erected by the Puritan poet to the glory of English 
church music in Il Penseroso, we could wish, though we cannot know, 
that some work of Byrd or Gibbons was in his mind, when he wrote 
of the *‘ service high and anthems clear ’’ that roll from the full- 


voiced choir and pealing organ. 


Where do the rhythm and the verbal tune come from, in these 
lines of Comus ? 


Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair.”’ 


The quiet, deliberate fall here is of Italian origin; so are the double 
rhyme and the rhyme-scheme; so are the unequal lengths of the 
lines. We remember that the Italian lyric metres, which came over 
with their vocal music, disciplined our own measures, tunes and words 
alike, in Elizabethan days. Never before had the two arts fused 
so perfectly in England. No wonder that the lyrics of Shakespeare 
and a host of contemporaries ‘‘ sing themselves,” Musical rhythm, 
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tune again. Such an example leads us to a topic on which floods 
of ink have been spent—the effects of music on the emotions, 2s 
distinct from true «esthetic appreciation. Throughout the ages it has 
been an industry of pedants, sentimentalists and unmusical people to 
tell us that the art can soothe the savage breast, or stir up courage 
or do many other things. Real scientific study of this topic is, of 
course, another matter; of that the Elizabethans had little inkling. 
Familiar lines in the Merchant of Venice touch the stale subject with 
poetry, and also with youthful dogmatism, suitable to Lorenzo, on the 
nature of ‘‘ the man that hath no music in himself.’”” Echoing Greek 
ideas on the ethos or moral character of the different modes, Milton 
can write grandly of his defiant demons marching 


‘‘ In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders—such as raised 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm, and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat.’’ 


Later still, at the limit of the period we are now considering, 
Dryden makes no mistake about the traditional character of that 
gentler mode, the Lydian, although he calls it a ‘‘ measure.’ It 
‘soothes the soul.’’ Alezander’s Feast, that facile (if not false) 
gallop of verses, is an elaborate example of conventional views on the 
cruder emotional effects produced by the art. ‘‘ What passion cannot 
music raise and quell?’’ asks the poet ringingly in his Song for Saint 
Cecilia's Day. It is for science, rather than for art, to attempt the 
answer. 


In an age when part-singing at sight was genera) the technical 
terms of vocal music were used more freely, and with a readier meta- 
phorical sense, than they are used to-day. Although Spenser, for 
example, pondered his effects more carefully than his fluency would 
make us think, he could slip quite naturally into detailed musical 


analogy in his description of Guyon’s voyage past the haunts of the 
sirens to the Bower of Bliss : 


With that the rolling sea, resounding soft, 
In his big base them fitly answerad ; 
And on the rock the waves breaking aloft 
A solemn mean unto them measuréd ; 
The whiles sweet Zephyrus loud whisteléd 
His treble, a strange kind of harmony. . . .”’ 
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Perhaps in this last comment we see the poet smiling a little at his 
own creation; but he let it stand. Milton, whether he uses technical 
terms or not, comes nearer than does any other poet to expressing 
adequately his esthetic perceptions of music. A signal instance, 
which refers to vocal music, is found near the end of L’Allegro. The 
vagueness in some of its terms is baffling to the musician, who would 
give something to know whether the poet had the madrigal in mind. 
‘* Lap me in soft Lydian airs,’’ he writes; the last word has a vague 
connotation. What of these lines? 


‘* The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.”’ 


Whether intended or not, there could hardly be an apter image in 
words of the essential effect of our fine-spun madrigalian counterpoint. 
Those mazes surely are its mazes, which the son of the man who sent 
‘* Fair Orian in the morn ’’ to Morley’s great collection had learnt 
to thread from boyhood. Many instances combine to suggest that 
Milton was one of the few poets who could hear the various parts of 
music simultaneously, in the musician’s way. And in that Gothic 
fane of words, erected by the Puritan poet to the glory of English 
church music in I] Penseroso, we could wish, though we cannot know, 
that some work of Byrd or Gibbons was in his mind, when he wrote 
of the ‘‘ service high and anthems clear "’ that roll from the full- 
voiced choir and pealing organ. 


Where do the rhythm and the verbal tune come from, in these 
lines of Comus ? 


Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair.’’ 


The quiet, deliberate fall here is of Italian origin; so are the double 
rhyme and the rhyme-scheme; so are the unequal lengths of the 
lines. We remember that the Italian lyric metres, which came over 
with their vocal music, disciplined our own measures, tunes and words 
alike, in Elizabethan days. Never before had the two arts fused 
so perfectly in England. No wonder that the lyrics of Shakespeare 
and a host of contemporaries ‘‘ sing themselves,"’ Musical rhythm, 
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the length of musical phrases, the requirements of easy breathing, all 
left their mark on them, at the very time that the lyric impulse was 
truest and strongest. Music having thus definitely influenced 
literature, we may in passing attempt some decision of a troublesome 
question that often starts up when the two arts are discussed together. 
To what extent may literature be called ‘‘ musical ’’? The dictum 
of a fine living critic warns us off: ‘‘ Music is a superb and self- 
sufficient art; its unique possibilities are utterly beyond the range of 
spoken language.”’ He admits, nevertheless, that some effects of 
the greatest masters may rightly be called musical; he gives as a 
perfect instance the familiar speech of Caliban we began to quote. 
The falling rhythm, and the caressing sound of the double endings, 
give, he thinks, a musical effect perfectly in tune with the thought of 
this speech; surely, too, do its mere vowels and consonants, and the 
aural impressions, like overtones, that it sets ringing in the mind : 


. . . ‘* Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometime voices, 
That if I then had waked after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again.”’ 


Apt rhythm, apt verbal sound, a preponderance of aural images— 
these, therefore, make a good recipe for ‘‘ musical ’’ literature. The 
last element, especially in prose, may be lacking; it is so generally 
in Browne, whose periods may roll on for pages, glorious with the 
rhythm of their far-travelling thought, without a single aural image, 
yet surely musical. The lyric urge may be yet another element, 
though, of course, all music is not lyrical. Indeed, the greatest 
triumphs of musical verse—apart from some unapproached things in 
Shakespeare—are most often of the deliberate kind. In Spenser’s 
picture of the Bower of Bliss there are stanzas—finer than the one 
already quoted from the Faerie Queene—in which his full, almost 
Italian vowelling, and his skilful harping on echoing words, produce 
marvels of beauty and sonority. A greater though a still more 
deliberate musical triumph is the morning hymn of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise Lost, which makes the mind echo with its concerted glory of 
verbal sound, and the revel of its aural images, symbolised in that 
word ** praise,’’ echoed like a recurring bell tone from line to line. 


It remains for us to examine two other important sources of the 
musical parlance of this period. They came from the English Bible 
and from classical cosmology. The fervent lyricism of the Psalms, 
and the visions of worshipping saints and angels in Revelation set 
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flowing a stream of allusion and metaphor that permeated our 
literature. It appears in some unlikely places. Musical references 
are rare in the works of the freethinking Marlowe; but his Tambur- 
laine, uplifted in one of his sonorous bouts of ranting, can declare that 
cherubim and seraphim 


‘* Use all their voices and their instruments 
To entertain divine Zenocrate.’’ 


In the writing of the convinced believer of those days the smallest 
touches of Biblical music-colour catch a radiance from their source 
which makes their suggestive power unique. That is why a simple 
sentence of Bunyan is among the wonders of our language. It comes 
near the end of the second part of the Pilgrim’s Progress. In the 
first part, the ringing rapture of the description of the heavenly 
trumpeters, welcoming the pilgrims as they enter the city, is not soon 
forgotten. Through all the second part the trumpets are silent, until 
we hear, in the Land of Beulah, echoes of the golden tones to which 
we can give all the glory we like, since they are heavenly, not 
Elizabethan. The time comes for Christiana and her companions to 
cross the river of death; one by one they go. When the turn of : 
Mr. Valiant-for-Truth comes, there is this one sentence : ‘‘ And so he 
passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side.”’ 
In reticence and in force that is unsurpassable. Such are the 
triumphs of a writer who drew from his religion all the culture he 7 
possessed. Beside this, there is something lacking in the angelic : 
symphonies that sound in Paradise Lost. They are musical, in the 

broad literary sense we have tried to define; the effect of multi- 

tudinous praise is realised. But there is no play for the technical 

aptness which in Milton can be a real source of inspiration ; his contra- © 
puntal instinct has little chance wifh those harps. His style is too 
consistently elaborate to admit any sudden blaze of suggested sound ; 
like Bunyan’s. Also, while he draws solely on Biblical music, he 
leaves untapped his most fertile spring of musical allusion. This is, 
of course, that notion of ancient cosmology, the music of the spheres. 


The Pythagoreans taught that sun, moon, planets and stars a 
revolved in spheres round a central fire. The swifter bodies, as they . 
rolled, gave out a high note, the slower ones a deep note; the whole 
effect was a perfect harmony which men could not hear. In the Beef 
legend of Er in the last book of the Republic, Plato adapted the 

notion, making a siren sit on each sphere and sing to the three Fates 
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who turn the spindle of Necessity. The Genius in Milton’s Arcades 
expounds the theory in these lines : 


‘“‘ But else, in deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath locked up mortal sense, then listen I 
To the celestial sirens’ harmony 

i That sit upon the nine infolded spheres, 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears 

And turn the adamantine spindle round 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 

Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie 

To lull the daughters of Necessity, 

And keep unsteady Nature to her law, 

And the low world in measured motion draw 

After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 

Of human mould with gross unpurgéd ear.”’ 


The ethical implications of the notion come out in the last few lines. 
A wave of Christianised Platonism spread over Europe from Italy in 
the sixteenth century, and laid a remarkable hold on the minds of 
the Elizabethans. Nor was Pythagoras forgotten, in days when, if 
you wished to study music, like Philomathes in Morley’s Plain and 
Easy Introduction, you could say you wanted to turn Pythagorean. 
We can only pick out a few instances of the impact of the theory on 
writers of the period. Spenser’s references are not poetically of his 
best. Sir John Davies, the poet of Orchestra, echoed him with a 
difference, working out the idea not in its musical but in its rhythmic, 
dancing aspect, with much spirit and brilliance. Shakespeare's 
famous reference in the Merchant of Venice is a golden youthful 
vision. It is, of course, Christianised, and lightened of mythology. 
i Lorenzo says that the stars themselves, not the sirens, sing in their 
motions to the ‘‘ young-eyed cherubins.’”’ In his last years, 
Shakespeare realised something of his vision; he came to regard music 
in @ more steadily cosmic light, as a beneficent influence at the heart 
of things. We catch the idea in that sudden cry of Pericles, ‘‘ The 
music of the spheres!’’ when the light of good fortune breaks on him 
after his many trials. Less crudely than there, music in the Tempest 
is one of the powers in the hands of the all-ruling Prospero, to 
convict the guilty, console or charm the innocent, lull even the 
savage with radiant dreams, and breathe its own essence, thin and 
clear as the air, through the songs of the “‘ tricksy spirit.”’ 


The notion of cosmic music struck Milton’s imagination early, and 
helped to form habits of mind and style which persisted to the end. 
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The classical, Platonic strain is clearer than the Christian in that 
glorious apostrophe in the Nativity Ode : " 


** Ring out, ye crystal spheres! 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow; 
And with your nine-fold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony.”’ 


Better than all the other musical elements in this stanza, better than 
the alternate chime and roll of its lines, the clear verbal tune, the 
suggested overtones of bells and*undertones of organ pedal, is the 
lyric surge, almost the shout, which is the inner life of it. This 
impulse left Milton after Lycidas ; however his later verse might boom 
and roll in *‘ planetary wheelings,’’ the spring, the lyric ery, were 
gone. Ata Solemn Music, more Biblical than Platonic, is already 
more deliberate. Its writing suggests organ music in many ways, 
not merely in its rolling sustained sonority, but in the bold clash of ” 
mood and of language—like a plunge from Great Diapasons to Full 
Swell—when the ‘‘ disproportioned sin’’ of earth jars against 
Nature’s chime. Once he had left behind his lyric measures, the 
organ became the chief musical counterpart of Milton’s style, and 
often doubtless—for he played it—a help to his imagination. Neither 
vocal polyphonic music, with its restricted range, nor the fragmentary 
“‘consorts ’’ of his day, could suggest as could the organ heights 
and depths of sound, limitless sonority and sostenuto. It helped his 
verse, surely, “‘ to bellow through the vast and boundless deep.”’ 
The spheres, when he heard their music in his mind, sang to him in 
organ tones. Not that his allusions to the instrument in later life 
were always happy. In Paradise Lost, he makes Jubal play the 
organ, an idea which by itself might pass as symbolising the invention | 
of the traditional father of music. But Jubal plays a fugue on his 
organ! And in two and a half lines, Latinised and ingenious, Milton 
shows that he understands what you do when you play a fugue—that 
under your fingers the ‘‘ voices ’’ chase each other horizontally, the 
subject now in one voice, now in another : 


** His volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 


Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue.” 
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It is clever; it is hardly English, and hardly poetry. Still, had he 
realised that he was pedantic, Milton might have thought it worth 
while to be so, if even in that way he could show his love of the organ, 
and of the kind of music appropriate to it. 

When he died, in 1674, not only the literature but the music 
around him was alien to his nature and to his Elizabethan descent. 
The king’s fiddlers made hay of church music; opera was raising its 
head; Purcell, its only hope in England, was soon to die; music was 
becoming more and more hollow in itself and an appanage of hollow 
display. The virtuoso, with his train of evils, was on the horizon; the 
old private music-makings were out of fashion. The happy marriage 
of fine verse with fine melody was dissolved. Nor did men trouble to 
think cosmologically of music; that old idea, sublime for all its appur- 
tenances of mythology and false .science, was doomed. Its last 
worthy echo is in Dryden’s Song for Saint Cecilia’s Day : 


** From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man.’’ 


When that strong voice was silent, in 1700, the Augustan age of our 
literature had dawned; an age in which true flowers of musical 
parlanee had either to wither, or to ‘* bloom as they were told.” 
W. Wricut Roserts. 
(To be continued.) 
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AN UNIMAGINATIVE MAN 
Maria Lvuier Canto Zenopio SaLvaTorE CHERUBINI. _&§ 


1760—1842. 


Axyoxz who, on a starry night, has fixed his gaze rigidly and 

unflinchingly upon a single star of the second magnitude, will have 

noticed that those of the first magnitude seem to disappear as though 

by the snuffing of some unseen fingers; the darkness closes around 

us, deeper? and deeper, until the star at which we are gazing so fixedly 

appears to be the only shaft of light shining through the pitch black a 
vault of Eternity. It seems to be one of Nature’s plans that the more 
we concentrate our gaze upon it, the more worthy of attention does 
it appear. 

Such a star was Cherubini, a grim and dominating personality who 
holds a position in music similar to that held in literature by Savage 
Landor. Born in the second half of the eighteenth century these two 
classically minded men were held in the highest esteem by their con- 
temporaries throughout their exceptionally long lives, Cherubini dying 
at the age of eighty-two, and Landor passing that figure by seven 
years. 

To determine Cherubini’s worth as a composer, let us consider the 
three powers essential to anyone who aspires to greatness—the power 
of invention, the power of expression, the power of imagination—and 
let us estimate how far he lacked or possessed them. : 

Invention explains itself. It is the fortunate discovery of beauty, : 
and assuredly no one ever sought it more perseveringly than did 
Cherubini. Occasionally his search was rewarded by discoveries of 
great value, but we feel about them as we do about the gifts of our 
mean and wealthy friends, that they are the more delightful because id 
so rare. What could be more soul-satisfying than the quartet from 
the D minor Mass Et in spiritum, a melody that should make an 
appeal to anyone who is at all sensitive to beauty? A melody may, 
of course, appeal to the listener for reasons other than because it is 
beautiful: it may deck itself in seductive harmonies, c.f. ‘‘ The 
Rosary,’’ or it may puff itself on blatant rhythm, c.f. Cujus Animam 
of Rossini. (In giving these two instances, it must not be imagined 
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that I wish to make any comparison between the red-blooded Rossini 
and the anemic Nevin.) If, however, a melody, unsupported by 
the adventitious aid of a fixed rhythm, and adorned with the simplest 
harmony, still arrests our attention, then we may rightly exclaim with 
Jacob : ‘‘ Surely the Lord is in this place.’’ Later, in the same Mass, 
occurs the fragrant, springlike quartet Quoniam tu solus, one of the 
melodies probably intended for Mozart which, owing to a mistake 
on the part of the Ministry of Inspiration, was delivered to Cherubini 
instead. Side by side with the Mass, we should put his opera, ‘‘ The 
Water Carrier,’’ which is full of melodies that might move in 
Mozartean Society without any feelings of awkwardness or inferiority, 
though, if they were modest, they would be pleasantly shy when 
introduced to Sarastro’s air from the ‘‘ Magic Flute.”’ 

While wholeheartedly admiring the beauty of these melodies, we 
become painfully aware of Cherubini’s inability to prolong or nourish 
his God-sent inspirations. To test the truth of this assertion, let 
anyone steep himself in Cherubini’s music and then try to recall any 
melody by heart. The first phrase will be easily remembered, but the 
succeeding phrases will be found to have made too little impression 
upon the mind to make memorisation possible. Successfully to 
nourish the tiny and delicate seeds of beauty requires a soil warm 
and sensitive, and it is impossible not to feel that Cherubini’s mind 
was, in the words of Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ too frigorifick with the classicism 
of his fathers,’’ or in English, too cold and too intellectual for the 
germ of musical beauty to strike a root and ramify. 

The second essential, power of expression, is the ability to provide 
a suitable setting for the fleeting ideas of invention. This power 
Cherubini possessed in a remarkable degree. He has complete com- 
mand of every device of musical oratory, and can move through the 
mazes of counterpoint as easily as the ordinary man can walk down- 
stairs. He could confess his sins in canons and inversions; he could 
make love in double counterpoint and doubtless he could and did 
correct his children per recte et retro. But his learning, conspicuous 
though it be, is, like the icebergs which float in the North Atlantic, 
as nothing compared to what lies hidden beneath the surface. 
Those contrapuntal effects which he throws off so easily and with 
such admirable effect only became possible to him because his 
resources were so great. 

Imagination, the third power needful to a composer, is the ability 
to see the truths which lie beneath the surface. As the word imagina- 
tion is so unmercifully overworked and so frequently misunderstood, 
I will pause in my study of Cherubini and explain what I mean by 
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that vague and comprehensive word. Let me first of all attempt to 
illustrate my definition that imagination is the power to see the truths 
which lie beneath the surface. Three men walking on a country 
road may see a chestnut-tree in full flower. The scientist among 
them sees but the natural resurrection of vegetable life; the fanciful 
poet sees but the illuminated bridal cake of Spring; it is only the 
imaginative poet who sees, as Moses saw in the burning bush, the 
existence and purpose of God. Nor is he content only with seeing 
this symbol of God, for many of us see God and turn away in shame, 
but he draws near to speak with God, to learn from God and to dis- 
cover and explain the nature of God. 


Or, turning from nature and adopting an illustration from the 
mechanical world, we might say that the initial idea of an aeroplane 
is invention; that the design, the technique of construction and the 
beauty of proportion are expression; and that the horse-power, which 
enables it to rise above the world terrestrial is imagination. 


By a legitimate stretch of meaning, the word imagination is also 
used in other walks of life to suggest the power possessed by the few 
to achieve what is denied to the majority. It is sometimes used of 
athletes to suggest the power to take successfully risks which to others 
would be disastrous. When the lawn-tennis player, Maurice 
McLoughlin, instead of waiting for wearisome lobs to bounce on the 
back line, leaps at them with the speed and certainty of a tiger, 
smashing them beyond all hope of recovery, then we describe him 
as a player of imagination, and in so doing we unconsciously attribute 
to him the power of seeing possibilities which are concealed from our 
duller perception. Or, when at golf, George Duncan, faced with a 
desperate crisis and an uninviting lie, seizes his brassie and in a flash 
sweeps the ball from a position of apparent defeat to within a few 
inches of apparent victory, then we describe him, too, as a player cf 
imagination. The ability to take successfully the most forlorn chances 
is the hall-mark of genius. But it is not the taking, but the successful 
accomplishment which demands our respect, for nothing excites our 
contempt and derision so much as the sight of a man attempting the 
impossible and ignominiously failing. It is but a hair breadth that 
separates a stroke of genius from an act of folly. If Wolfe’s famous 
attack upon the heights of Abraham had ended in disaster he would 
have been handed down through history as a blundering young 
jackanapes, instead of as a general of remarkable military genius. It 
is imagination which enables Verdi to take the most hair-raising risks 
in his Requiem with such shattering success. 
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Now this gift of imagination was what Cherubini chiefly, though 
not entirely, lacked. His invention, as I have previously stated, is 
adequate and occasionally inspired; his design and mechanism is 
masterly. His music, like a gigantic and skilfully wrought aeroplane, 
fascinates us with the perfection of its details and the precision of its 
action, but it just lacks the necessary horse-power to rise more than 
a few feet above the solid earth. We anxiously watch it taxi across 
the level ground. Jlow proudly it sweeps along! How gaily its wires 
and woodwork glisten in the sun! What an exhilarating speed it 
attains | ‘‘ Soon,’’ we exclaim, ‘‘ she will begin to rise ; yes, soon, 
see her pace is quickening.’’ Our excitement grows ; the tremen- 
dous moment cannot now be long delayed. But see, the pace 
decreases, she comes to rest. The entertainment is over, and the 
thrill has never come. 

In this respect how different he is from his headstrong and obstinate 
pupil, Hector Berlioz, who only lived for thrills, and planned his music 
accordingly. Too anxious to fly, he rarely made due preparation for 
his flight, and frequently fell, like Phaeton of old, into the ocean of 
bathos and futility. Wiser than Berlioz, and more daring than 
Cherubini, Beethoven kept his imagination under the rule of his 
intellect until the hour was ripe for a great stroke. Then freeing 
himself from all restraint, he let his imagination soar whithersoever 
it willed, discovering and giving to the world those moments of 
unearthly beauty which are his title deeds to genius. ‘To execute these 
masterly strokes, he did not require the vast paraphernalia of orchestra 
nor the massing of multitudinous voices, but just the simplest of all 
instruments, the ubiquitous pianoforte. Examine, for instance, the 
slow movement of the Sonata in A major (No. 2) and notice how the 
original tune, a simple hymn-like melody in D major, passes into the 
key of D minor, and thence mounts into the majestic harmony of 
B flat major, with all the solemn grandeur and simplicity of mag- 
nificent prose. When he works on a bigger scale, and with greater 
resources, his imagination soars with even greater freedom and draws 
us up, fearful yet entranced, on to the edge of the Infinite and ‘* lets 
us gaze for moments into that.’’ 

This power of imagination, or, in a colloquial and expressive phrase, 
the power to lift us off our feet, is sometimes lacking in the work of 
even the most highly gifted and otherwise imaginative composers. 
And, conversely, it is sometimes found in men who never reached the 
front rank of invention, fancy or construction. Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley, a composer in no way to be compared to Brahms, achieves 
one of the most sublime passages in all choral music at the close of 
the fugue ** And the ransomed of the Lord,’’ while Brahms, in a 
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similar situation and using the same text, seems afraid to let go 
the rope which moors him to the fixed tonality of B flat major. Not 
so, Wesley! See how he severs the rope which held him to the earth 
and soars upwards through a passing G major into the dazzling bright- 
ness of C major; see then, when his purpose has been achieved, how 
he glides back to earth again on a calm and dignified cadence. To 
suggest that Brahms lacked imagination would be an impertinence. 
But it must be confessed that he is occasionally cautious even unto 
cowardice, preferring to make such flights as he does make in the 
safe and comfortable basket of a captive balloon. But even captive 
balloons can attain great altitudes and can dominate vast horizons. 
So Brahms, safely and snugly cushioned in the upper air, could view 
unemotionally and dispassionately the affairs of mortals struggling 
here below. 

Now Cherubini’s music, though plentifully supplied with pessages 
which look like inspirations, rarely carries us away, or, perhaps, it 
would be truer to say, would never carry us away if we ever had an 
opportunity of hearing it. The reason why these passages, so read- 
uble, so suggestive, so plausible in print fail in performance is to be 
found in his lack of imagination—in his lack of the courage to take a 
big enough risk. In the D minor Mass occurs a long monotone pas- 
sage for full chorus at the words ‘‘ Et crucifixus est.’’ Cherubini 
knows exactly how to describe the emotion of awe, but he cannot 
produce it. His orchestral accompaniment is too logical, too key 
bound, nor does it leave anything to our own imagination. How 
differently does Verdi set to work in his Requiem when he wishes to 
produce a similar emotion at the words ‘* mors stupebit.’’ Here all 
is shadowy, indefinite, terrible and vague. The gmotion is not a 
description, but an experience, and reminds us of Milton’s description 
of *‘ Death '’ in ‘* Paradise Lost ’’ :— 

‘** The other shape 
If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable, in member, joint or limb ; 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed ; 
For each seemed either; black he stood as night; 
Fierce as ten furies; terrible as Hell.’’ 


Or, an if possible finer passage from the Book of Job :— 

“In thoughts from the visions of the night when deep sleep 
falleth upon men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made 
all my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face; 
the hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still, but I could not 
discern the form thereof; an image was before mine eyes, there 
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was silence, and I heard a voice—shall mortal man be more just 
‘than God? ”’ 


In the overture to the ‘‘ Water-Carrier’’ everything seems to 
suggest the possibility of a magnificent imaginative flight. The 
second subject possesses such tireless activity that only a little help 
was needed from Cherubini’s pen to set it bounding off into the 
unknown. But that fillip the cautious Cherubini refused to give. 
Like a little dog, the theme jumped and capered about its master, 
barking earnestly for a stone to be flung, in order that it might show 
its dogginess, but the prudent master ignores its entreaties and bids 
it behave like a decorous little dog, silencing its exuberant barkings by 
a curt but masterful ‘‘ Go to heel.”’ 

When he does take an occasional risk, he forgets that in deeds of 
daring it is le dernier pas qui coute. The glory of a musical risk lies 
in its culmination, and to secure this the most gifted composers invari- 
ably kept their trump card up their sleeve. But Cherubini, even when 
he has a rare stroke of genius in view, quite unconsciously robs it of 
its value, either by making its culmination too ordinary, or by antici- 
pating his effect. At the passage at the close of the ‘‘ Et resurrexit ’’ 
(D minor Mass) he intends to conclude the passage *‘ Whose kingdom 
shall have no end ’’ on a powerful unresolved discord. An excellent 
intention. Unfortunately, the arrival of the discord is given away in 
the previous bar by the altos who cannot keep the great secret any 
more than the little girl can, who says to her father: ‘‘ Daddy, I’m 
going to give you a great surprise to-morrow, I’m going to give you 
a dolly.”’ 

Let us turn again to that supremely imaginative and technically 
perfect composer, Verdi, and examine his method of engineering 
his effects. Witness the fanfare which precedes the Tuba Mirum 
in the Requiem. The chorus is hushed to a whisper, and through that 
ghostly whisper sounds the Trump of Judgment, its echo ringing 
from the distant corners of the world. Slowly the Summoning Angels 
assemble from the four winds of heaven, their trumpet-tones converg- 
ing into the pitiless, passionless iteration of one terrible chord, which 
by its relentless monotony quickens our senses and urges us to rise 
and join in the final cataclysm of nature with a shout of horror: 
Tuba Mirum spargens sonum.”’ 


Though Cherubini, when compared to his great contemporary, 
Beethoven, appears lacking in imagination, yet his intellect was so 
keen that he could almost make good his deficiency by technical skill. 
He cannot lift us off our feet, but he can sweep us along at such an 
intoxicating speed and with such well-springed, smooth-running 
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motion, that he provides us with thrills which are very similar to 
those of flying. It is not for us, his audience, to judge the merits of 7 
his work by our estimate of his methods. If the arrow invariably hits 1 
the gold it is folly to condemn, and presumptuous to criticise the y 
methods of the marksman. Such movements as the ‘‘ Et in 
spiritum ’’ and the ‘‘ Amen ’’ Chorus from the D minor Mass, are 

the triumph of intellect and the justification of Cherubini. 
Apart from the value of his compositions, and they deserve more 
active admiration than they receive, Cherubini has secured for him- a 
} self a permanent pusition in the history of music by the services he 
rendered to sacred music at a time when it was threatened with two 
HH dangerous diseases—secularity and prettiness. He occupies a position 
(4 somewhat similar to that held by sign-posts on our country-roads, 
which stand motionless and unappreciated, pointing the way towards 
the Promised Land which they themselves are destined never to 
behold. Without Cherubini’s example and influence, Beethoven 
might not have been the composer that we know, but, apart from direct 
influence, it is impossible to estimate the effect of a great and sincere 
mind upon the work of his contemporaries and successors. To us he 
is not only a sign-post pointing towards Sincerity, but also a danger 
signal, facilis descensus Averni, warning the young enthusiast against . 
taking the easy road of Study. Knowledge and experience, even 
though it be gained by our fathers, is not necessarily to be condemned ' 
and derided. Berlioz, if he had profited by the counsel of Cherubini, 
would not have written less exciting music, but, on the contrary, would 
have written more exciting and more performable music, by reason 
of his greater power of self-expression. 
But I must stop my study of this strange personality. To win 
many men to an admiration of his music is not possible, but I suppose 
that everyone is ready to admire a man whose character has been 
tested by circumstance, whose aspirations have never been influenced 
by expediency and whose ideals have nevw.: been dimmed by neglect. 
Such a man was Cherubini. 
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How is it that the renown of a man of such undeniable genius as Bizet 
rests almost solely on one opera? Considering the fact that Bizet’s 
creative activity was at all times little short of prodigious, the scanti- 
ness of his output is no less disconcerting than astounding. His 
untimely death, no doubt, prevented him from doing full justice to 
his powers, for he certainly had in him the material out of which the 
great operatic composer is made, and there is considerable reason for 
believing that he could have occupied in France a position somewhat 
analogous to that of Verdi in Italy, or of Wagner in Germany. 

However, the smallness of his output and the almost startling 
insignificance of his early work, seem at first sight to baffle all attempts 
at explanation. ‘There appears to be about as scant evidence that 
the composer of ** La Jolie Fille de Perth ’’ could within a few years 
produce ** Carmen,’’ as that the author of Emily Bronté’s insignificant 
poems could create “‘ Wuthering Heights.’’ We are accordingly 
tempted either to misjudge *‘ Carmen ’’ and regard it as little better 
than a traditional French opéra comique ’’"—which is absurd—or 
else to declare that Bizet was essentially a second-rate composer, who, 
in a happy hour, struck out some first-rate things—which is no less 
fallacious. 

‘* Carmen *’ cannot simply be laid aside with the casual remark that 
it represents the sudden and inexplicable ascent of mere talent into 
the higher realm of genius. We must seek for some more plausible 
explanation, and the very fact that Bizet’s masterpiece can in no 
sense be regarded as the perfect expression of his genius will imme- 
diately suggest to our minds the possibility of a Bizet who was the 
victim of an inherent and truly calamitous opportunism hitherto 
unsuspected by his biographers. That Bizet was proud of his 
** Carmen ’’—which he himself termed une wuvre de clarté et trés 
vwante—is extremely probable; that he by no means regarded it as 
the quintessence of his artistic aspirations is, however, certain. He, 
seems, indeed, positively to have delighted in applying the vilest 
epithets to certain scenes and airs of “‘ my amusing opera,’’ in par- 
ticular to the familiar Toreador song, which he was induced to write 
at the urgent request of Ludovic Halévy, and which he flung on the 
desk of the librettist with the angry exclamation: ‘‘ Le voila, ta 
musique militaire !’’ On a second occasion he scandalised the baritone 
Bouhy by contemptuously referring to the objectionable song as 
‘* ordure—the only thing they are fit to understand!’ 

Such incidents—however trivial—are damaging to Bizet’s reputa- 
tion as a serious artist. There is, indeed, no denying that on 
innumerable occasions he more or less voiuntarily prostituted his 
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genius at the bidding of overbearing vocalists. This partly explains 
the vulgarity and relative insignificance of his early works which 


abound in the most deplorable concessions to the bad taste of the . 


time. It also enables us to understand the truly tantalising inequality 
of works produced within a very few weeks of one another (for 
instance, the tedious, course and mediocre ‘*‘ Patrie ’’ Overture and 
the incomparable second act of ‘‘ Carmen ’’). 

To brand Bizet, however, as a reactionary and an opportunist 
would be no less absurd than unjust. The theatre, indeed, inevitably 
necessitates far-reaching concessions on the part of the dramatist who 
is desirous of obtaining a hearing for his work. Bizet was, neverthe- 
less, entirely of the opinion of Berlioz that ‘‘ the house of Thalia is 
tue disorderly house of music, and the Muse we drag there cannot 
enter without shuddering.’’ On the other hand, the theatre was 
necessary to him and he himself admitted he could do nothing 
without it. But far from being a hidebound reactionary of the 
type of the frivolous *‘ composer of a few pretty dance tunes ’’ (as 
Rossini maliciously remarked of Auber), he was full of genuine 
enthusiasm for everything which was best in operatic art. On one 
oceasion he rushed to the theatre when a work of his was already in 
the throes of rehearsal, rescued it from the clutehes of the director 
and promptly consigned it to the flames. The cause of this unpre- 
decented act of vandalism was Bizet’s conviction that, in the work 
in question (‘‘ Ivan le Terrible *’), he had abdicated all individuality 
in favour of Verdi. Surely such a proceeding was actuated by motives 
diametrically opposed to those which influence an opportunist. 
Indeed, no composer seems to have been more anxious to destroy 
everything in the least calculated to damage his reputation, a tend- 
ency which, by the way, partly accounts for the smaliness of his 
output. 

He was, nevertheless, a prey to the strangest and most incon- 
sequent of motives. Though obviously bent on reforming the 
‘‘ opéra comique *’ of his time and never weary of asserting that 
an intelligent musician should himself choose the subjects of his 
libretti, he was, nevertheless, capable of snatching at any brainless 
product which at the moment happened to have awakened the 
interest of M. le Directeur de l'Opéra or M. de Directeur de l’Opéra 
Comigue. Only on one occasion did he venture to make a feeble 
attempt to live up to his ideals. In the course of his literary 
researches he had alighted on Mistral’s ‘‘ Calendal,’’ a delightful 
Provencal poem admirably suited to the peculiar genius of the future 
creator of ‘‘ L’Arlésienne.’” He was so enchanted with this work 
that he promptly commissioned Fourrier to write the libretto, and 
no sooner had the task been accomplished than the energetic com- 
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poser set to work with his customary ardour. An intimation, how- 
ever, on the part of M. du Locle, Director of the ‘‘ Opéra Comique,”’ 
that the subject was scarcely to his liking, effectively deprived Bizet 
of all enthusiasm and he promptly returned the libretto to ite dis- 
illusioned author. 

Moreover, on a previous occasion he had accepted the poem of the 
‘* Pécheurs de Perles ’’ without even troubling to read it. Barely 
two years later he was presented with a libretto entitled ‘‘ The Fair 
Maid of Perth,’’ purporting to be an adaptation of Scott’s famous 
novel, but bearing as little resemblance to that work as the English 
version of a French play does to the original. Bizet, though an 
ardent student of English literature, did not hesitate to assure the 
singularly incompetent librettists of his undying gratitude for their 
generosity in placing so remarkable a poem at the disposal of so 
inexperienced a composer. In private, nevertheless, he scoffed at 
their ‘‘ poetry ’’ and absolutely declined to make use of their words 
when composing. Autrement je ne trouverais pas une note, he 
exclaims. It was, indeed, his misfortune never to come across an 
author who fully appreciated his ideas and had the talent of writing 
a libretto in accordance with them. 

Londoners are, of course, acquainted with ‘‘ The Fair Maid of 
Perth ’’—a unique distinction, by the way. Sir Thomas Beecham 
considered it a charming work unduly neglected, and—himself a 
genuine Bizet enthusiast—revived it a few years ago. It was 
undeniably a welcome relief from Puccini’s vulgar emotionalism, but 
it certainly added nothing to its creator’s reputation. Apart from 
such delightful trifles as the intoxicating ‘‘ Danse Bohémienne ’’ and 
the minuet accompanying the duet between Mab and the Duke of 
Rothsay, or such dramatic items as Ralph’s superb drinking song, it 
is both dull and sentimental, and, moreover, almost entirely lacking 
in individuality—a work, indeed, of infinitely less interest and 
originality than the immature ‘‘ Pécheurs de Perles.’’ 

Bizet had admittedly prostituted his genius in the vain hope of 
winning the succés d'argent of his dreams. He, nevertheless, 
seems not only to have exulted in his work, but also to have praised 
it indiscriminately to his friends. He may, however, have argued— 
and quite justifiably too—that it was no worse than such outstanding 
successes as Ambroise Thomas’ insupportably tedious ‘‘ Mignon ”’ 
or Gounod’s uninspired ‘* Roméo.’’ Anyhow, the unexpected failure 
of “‘ The Fair Maid ’’ was a terrible blow to the hapless composer, 
who was confined to his bed several weeks after the calamitous event. 
He, however, emerged from his illness—according to his own testi- 
mony—** an altered and a better man.”” He hastily scribbled his 
famous letter to Johannés Weber, the redoubted—if intolerably 
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prosaic—critic of ‘‘ Le Temps,’’ warmly congratulating him on having 
summarily dismissed ‘‘ La Jolie Fille’’ as ‘‘ the production of a 
worshipper of Baal,’’ repudiating for ever ‘‘ l’école du fol-de-rol, de 
la rovlade et du mensonge,’’ and finally announcing his determina- 
tion to strike out a path of his own. 

His activity during the years immediately preceding the Franco- 
Prussian War was occasionally little short of prodigious, yet, strange 
to say—apart from a couple of operettas composed in collaboration 
with Delibes, whose parentage he was ashamed to acknowledge— 
not a single work of importance was either produced or published. 
The fact is Bizet had too many irons in the fire. He took part in 
various competitions—a foolish and unfruitful proceeding—com- 
pleted ‘‘ Noé,’’ the biblical opera of his father-in-law, Halévy—a 
thankless task—and, indeed, even when engaged in composing 
‘* Carmen ’’ he was, of course, simultaneously employed in setting 
no less than three other libretti to music. Indeed, a critic would 
be partly justified in calling ‘‘ Carmen”’ a hotchpoich of three 
different works: ‘‘ L’Arlésienne ’’ and the unfinished ‘* Griselidis ’’ 
having been mercilessly plundered for the benefit of the capricious 
Gipsy. 

The only visible result of these years of labour was the production 
of three movements of the composer’s early ‘‘ Roma Symphony ’’— 
as he himself called it—or ‘‘ Fantaisie Symphonique ’’—as it is now 
called. This creation is, indeed, infinitely more typical of the com- 
poser of ‘‘ Carmen ’’ than either of his early operatic works, or even 
than the elaborate ‘‘ Patrie ’’ Overture, composed several years later, 
which is hopelessly marred by the startling vulgarity of its open- 
ing theme. The final movement of the ‘‘ Roma’”’ Symphony, 
entitled ‘‘ Carneval & Rome,’’ is thoroughly Bizetian in spirit and © 
simply sparkles with wit and gaiety. Nevertheless, Hans v. Bilow 
whose favourite opera was ‘‘ Carmen '’—rudely termed it ‘‘ eine 
Schweinerei,’’ whilst, on the other hand, Nietzsche lamented the 
fact that it had only been performed in its entirety five years after 
the composer’s death, and exclaimed ‘‘ Bizet was the last genius 
to discover a new beauty—he discovered new lands, the southern 
lands of music.” 

It was only on the occasion of the production of his one-act opera, 
‘‘ Djamileh,”’ at the ‘‘ Opéra Comique ” in 1872, that Bizet found 
an opportunity of making amends for his previous opportunism. 
This exquisite—if somewhat fragile—little work has certainly been 
unaccountably neglected, for there is surely no more ravishing music 
than the deliciously piquant and picturesque little prelude and the 
melancholy romance of the Nile boatsmen—a jewel in a setting of 
marvellous and dream-like beauty. Moreover, the wild, savage, 
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electrifying dance of the Almée, the poignant sadness of Djamileh’s 
lament—these are unforgettable experiences. Indeed, though 
Offenbach and Gounod jostle one another throughout the remainder 
of the work, ‘‘ Djamileh "’ remains one of the most subtle and delicate 
one-act operas ever composed by a musician of genius; from the point 
of view of pure inspiration it is immeasurably superior to “‘ L’ Enfant 
Prodigue,”’ that popular specimen of Debussy lightly treading in the 
footsteps of Massenet, his tongue in his cheek and his thumb to his 
nose. 

Needless to say, the attitude of the majority of the critics towards 
Bizet’s exquisite and inoffensive little work was ludicrously hostile. 
The composer was promptly declared to be a fit subject for the lunatic 
asylum. The ineffable Félix Clément dismissed the work as 
** eacophony *’ and exclaimed that the most monstrous andacities of 
Berlioz were tame in comparison. Bizet was, moreover, suspected cf 
being the secret follower of an insolent German with an unpronounce- 
able name, one of whose pretentious and cacophonous works had quite 
recently met with a fitting reception at the hands of a discriminating 
Parisian audience, and the public—accustomed to regard Wagnerism 
as a synonym for unendurable boredom and obscurity—simply stayed 
away. Saint-Saéns pleaded in vain on behalf of his friend, dedicating 
the loveliest sonnet he ever wrote to the fair ‘‘ Djamileh ’’—** perle 
aux porceauz jetée.”’ 

Bizet certainly did experience the influence of Wagner, even as 
in previous years he had experienced that of Verdi. Nevertheless— 
for better or for worse—the dominating influence of his life was that 
of Gounod. This is perhaps one of the strangest facts in the history of 
music—a composer of incontestable originality succumbing to the spell 
of a musician whose most striking characteristic was probably his vapid 
sentimentality and his almost complete lack of the faculty of self- 
criticism. Gounod certainly cannot divest himself of the responsibility 
of having inspired some of the very worst things ever penned by the 
vouthfal composer, whom he so affectionately designated as ‘‘ mon bon 
petit Georges.”” Yn the otherwise delightful ‘‘ Cheur de la Sainte 
Valentine ’’ in ‘‘ La Jolie Fille,’ and particularly in the final duet of 
‘* Djamileh ’’—lacking alike in virility and intensity of feeling—his 
influence is only too banefully prominent. He can, moreover, surely 
be held responsible for the fortissimo passage for the two voices in 
unison in the José-Micaéla duet in the first act of ‘‘ Carmen ’’—the 
only thing Bizet ever wrote that provokes a smile. On the other 
hand, Eseamillo’s glorious phrase ‘‘ Si tu m’aimes, Carmen,”’ might 
quite aptly be described as sublimated Gounod.” 

Barely three months after the fiasco of ‘‘ Djamileh,’”’ “* L’ Arlési- 
enne ” came to an ignominious end amid public indifference and 
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derision. The music was damned with faint praise (Adolphe Jullien 
declares that only a couple of music critics were present), Reyer alone 
prophesying that Bizet was destined to become ‘‘ une des gloires de 
U'école frangaise.”” 

Nowadays ‘‘ L’Arlésienne ’’ is—thanks to Bizet’s music—one of the 
most popular works of the French stage. The dialogue—though 
oceasiona!ly subtle—is stilted and old-fashioned to an almost incredible 
degree; the actors remind one forcibly of marionettes, bet the music 
is as nervously brilliant and as fascinatingly fresh as on the day of 
its production. It is, indeed, marvellously apt and appropriate to 
the drama for which it was written, and to separate it from its context 
is surely a highly reprehensible proceeding. In England ‘‘ L’Arlési- 
enne’’ has not been played in ifs entirety since 1906, and 
it is certainly no exaggeration to suggest that the production of this 
little masterpiece—to which the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
would lend itself so admirably—would be an artistic event of im- 
measurably greater importance than that of Donizetti’s ‘* Don 
Pasquale,’’ or Cimarosa’s ‘‘ Tl Matrimonio Segreto.’” 

The result of these repeated failures was disastrous in the extreme. 
The managers had, indeed, !ost all faith in the hapless musician. 
‘* Le Cid’ (the first three acts of which had already been set to 
music) was promptly rejected by the director of the ‘‘ Opéra ’’—an 
establishment more concerned with the history of official, 
than with living, art. After Bizet’s untimely death, Ernest Reyer 
spoke harshly of the manner in which the genial composer of 
** L’Arlésienne ’’ had been ignored and flouted by the management 
of the ‘‘ Opéra,’’ and the victim himself not only bitterly complained 
of the hostile attitude adopted towards him, but also repeatedly 
bewailed his temerity in embarking on ‘‘ this hazardous career, this 
career of intrigue and dishonesty, this shameful pursuit of success 
to which everything is sacrificed: fortune, genius, honour, truth,”’ 
Moreover, M. Saint-Saéns declares that the obstacles placed in Bizet’s 
path were frequently the resulf of the very worst kind of malignity. 
** The policy imposed on Bizet,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ deprived us of five 
or six masterpieces which would now be the glory of France.”’ 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that Bizet was provided with — 
unusual facilities at the very outset of his career. A three-act opera 
of his was produced immediately on his return from Rome. Berlioz 
may very well have experienced some pardonable bitterness at the 
thought that the doors that had been shut to him for no less than 
a quarter of a century of high endeavour had immediately swung open 
to admit an untried youngster of twenty-four. 


Shortly after the rejection of ‘‘ Le Cid’ (of which only a few 
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illegible notes remain—such was the negligence of the composer!) 
Bizet completed the first act of ‘‘ Carmen.’’ He was not particularly 
satisfied with it, nor was he delighted with the libretto so generously 
placed at his disposal by those two extraordinarily skilful and popular 
playwrights Meilhac and Halévy. Most persons—including Nietzsche 
—consider this libretto ‘‘ exceptionally good.’’ Nevertheless, those 
who are intimately acquainted with Mérimée’s novel are generally of 
an entirely different opinion. The novel is undeniably true to life, 
even though the ‘‘ diablira ’’ of Carmen is slightly exaggerated, 
on the other hand, the libretto—with its makeshift construction and 
its weakly motivated action—is, to quote Pedro Morales, ** merely a 
grotesque display of absurdities, an agglomeration of inaccurate 
details,’’ in short, one of the most nondescript productions ever manu- 
factured at the bidding of a theatrical manager. Nevertheless, it 
was the best libretto Bizet ever received, the authors having recog- 
nised the growing demand for dramatic plots with rapid action. 

There is no doubt that the composer felt he had reached a decisive 
moment in his career, that he must—in popular parlance—‘‘ either 
do or die.’” He was, however, in failing health, and, indeed, his 
opera—the marvellous expression of the wondrous joy and intoxicating 
beauty of mere living—impresses us as little short of a miracle, the 
more we think it was the offspring of sickness and disillusionment. 
Moreover, the indifference of those entrusted with the production of 
his masterpiece cannot have altogether escaped Bizet. Du Locle, 
director of the ‘‘ Opéra Comique,’’ and part author of the puerile 
libretto of *‘ Aida,’’ had, indeed, only consented to the production of 
“Carmen ”’ with the purpose of discharging a debt of gratitude to 
the composer whose music he, nevertheless, regarded as pure 
cacophony. Moreover, the singers were at the very outset discon- 
certingly hostile and exacting. It is common knowledge that Bizet 
rewrote the Habafiera no less than thirteen times at the bidding of 
Mme. Galli-Marié, though he bitterly resented the unwarranted inter- 
ference of the pampered prima donna. The world, however, 
applauded the deed, and Nietzsche declared that he knew of nothing 
to be compared with this song. 

On the other hand, the introduction of the gentle Micaéla into the 
violent by-play of José and Carmen is generally considered the most 
puerile and regrettable concession ever made by Bizet to the devotees 
of sentimental romance 2 la Mignon. The composer, nevertheless, 
did not regard it as such, and there is, indeed, no denying that, how- 
ever lacking in originality and dignity much of this music may be, 
Bizet occasionally reveals an exquisite sense of tenderness absolutely 
foreign to the temperament of a Mérimée. 


The splendid duet in the second act was, however, the object of 
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the most acrimonious discussion. It was considered too lengthy, too 
naturalistic, too lacking in the tearful bathos of a Thomas or the 
charming frivolity of an Auber. The composer was advised to abridge 
it, but he steadfastly refused, and the incomparable duet, sufficient 
alone to immortalise its creator, served only to precipitate the 
catastrophe of the premiere. 

Naturally the final duet—Nietzsche considered it ‘‘ a dramatic 
masterpiece to study for climax, contrast, logic ’’—was stigmatised 
as intolerably painful and sordid. It met, moreover, with the 
decided disapprobation of De Leuwen, colleague of Du Locle and 
librettist of ‘‘ Le Postillon de Longjumeau,’’ who—drawing Bizet’s 
attention to the motto on the curtain: ‘‘ Ridendo castigat mores '’— 
implored him to let Carmen live, reminding him that the illus- 
trious composer of ‘‘ Mignon,’’ whose very name suggests a prolonged 
yawn, had, in accordance with the time-honoured traditions of 
‘* L’Opéra Comique,’’ restored his heroine to life and the embraces 
of Wilhelm Meister, a proceeding which would have made Goethe 
turn in his grave. Bizet was, however, not prepared to inflict a 
similar indignity on the corpse of Mérimée, though at one moment he 
is said seriously to have contemplated the desirability of introducing 
a sob-song after the card-trio, with the purpose of establishing a 
relationship, hitherto unsuspected, between Mérimée’s capricious and 
fearless gipsy and Dumas’ tearful ‘‘ Dame aux Camellias.” 

It was in this stifling atmosphere of sordid commercialism and 
undisguised hostility that Bizet wrote ‘‘ Carmen.’’ Had he adopted : 
the uncompromising attitude of Wagner, on the ever memorable 
occasion of the production of ‘‘ Tannhiuser,’’ in Paris, in 1860, his e 
‘* Carmen ’’ would probably never have beheld the light of day. Du 
Locle positively refused to perform the work as it was, and Bizet 
had little hope of another producer. He, nevertheless, contested the 
proposed alterations step by step, in the end sometimes adopting, 
very frequently rejecting, never originating, and always insisting that : 
his work was spoiled. 

After the historic fiasco of ‘‘ Carmen ’’—about which the less said 
the better—Bizet sunk into a profound depression of mind which was 
incontestably one of the principal causes of his untimely death. 

Though his disappointment did not transform him into a raving maniac 
(as the famous Danish Shakespearean critic, Georges Brandes, fondly 
imagines), he shut himself up in savage isolation. We, moreover, : 
know that he had not the consolation of belief in his work, and that 
he realised only too well that—contrary to all expectations—he had 
failed to impress himself on the public. He accordingly finally 
decided to abandon the theatre, without which he had previously 
declared he could do nothing, and to set to work on an oratorio 
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‘Sainte Genevidve de Paris ’’—‘‘ a very tough job,”’ he ruefully 
exclaims. Indeed, his discouragement was so intense that he was 
willing to believe that he was entirely lacking in dramatic instinct. 
On one occasion—when M. Pierre Berton was fiercely condemning the 
hostile attitude of the musical Press towards him—he murmured : 
Ils ont peut-étre raison.”” 

Alfred Bruneau was not guilty of a cheap exaggeration when he 
declared that Bizet had been crucified by the injustice of his age. 
Indeed, even nowadays he is too essentially original to obtain the 
popularity awarded a Gounod or even a Massenet. Nevertheless, we 
cannot say of him what has been repeatedly said of Berlioz, namely, 
that he never yielded an inch and kept his eyes for ever bent on his 
own lofty ideal. To Bizet composers were the pariahs and martyrs 
of modern society, but he had not in him the material out of which 
the true martyr and uncompromising reformer is made. In a sense 
he was merely un martyr malgré lui. Several of his letters, indeed, 
remind one curiously of those of Edgar Allan Poe, with their desolating 
refrain: ‘‘ I must get rich, get rich quickly.” The opportunist at 
his elbow was ever whispering: ‘‘ What is the good of producing any- 
thing that is not likely to please the public! ’’ whilst the idealist 
growled : ‘‘ What do I care for the judgment of the multitude, every 
individual of which I despise! ’’ Yet he did most emphatically care 
for the judgment of the multitude and however conscious of a mission 
he was never disdainful of success. To him fame was “‘ life-giving 
breath and living blood.’’ That was perhaps why he never gave the 
world what it had a right to expect from a man of his undeniable 
genius. During his whole life he was in hot pursuit of the succés 
d'argent, and, even in his “‘ lonesome latter years,’’ he was apt to 
pay stealthy visits to the very altar of Baal he had solemnly vowed 
to destroy. 

This fact has, however, blinded too many of his critics—who are far 
too much disposed to regard Carmen ’’ and L’Arlésienne ’’ as 
things of the day before yesterday—to the real merit of his work. 
When Stravinsky—to the horror and disgust of the more fanatical of 
his followers—indirectly proclaimed him the greatest of French com- 
posers, he was not merely indulging in a superficial witticism. He 
appreciated to the full Bizet’s admirable workmanship, his unfailing 
imagination, his inexhaustible fund of melody, his delightful sense of 
humour, his unerring sense of dramatic fitness. He would have 
agreed with Dame Ethel Smyth, that the composer of ‘‘ Carmen ”’ 
was ‘* one of the great who spoke tragedy with a smile on their lips,”’ 
and with Debussy, that in him France’s greatest operatic composer 
was lost to the world. 


Joun W. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BERLIOZ ON RICHARD 
WAGNER. 


Ir is the privilege of great composers to be unfortunate; a privilege 
because by their misfortunes they are able both to console and to 
win the sympathies of the untold thousands who hear their works; 
but it was the peculiar misfortune of Hector Berlioz, who had most of 
the troubles common to other great composers, as well, to be con- 
demned to address posterity chiefly through the mouths of other men. 
His utterances only reach us as if from the speaking head of Don 
Antonio Moreno, which puzzled Don Quixote at Barcelona. 

Not even Beethoven himself exercised a deeper and more lasting 
influence on the development of musical esthetics ; he was the pioneer, 
not only of the symphonic poem, but of modern orchestration—one 
may say safely that without Berlioz there would have been no Wagner, 
no Strauss and no Holst; practically every achievement of modern 
music bears some mark of the influence of the French master, yet 
how often do we hear his own works? An occasional performance of 
La Damnation de Faust ; one or two overtures to display the virtuosity 
of a famous conductor; the ‘‘ Fantastique ’’ Symphony was given a 
single airing in London some months ago and had to be treated almost 
as a novelty by the critics; never Romeo and Juliet, never the colossal 
‘* Requiem,’’ the ‘‘ Symphonie funébre et triomphale,’’ the 
‘“Te Deum *’; of his operas Benvenuto Cellini is known to us only 
by the two overtures based on its themes, the Trojan dramas and 
Beatrice and Benedict not at all; his one oratorio, ‘‘ L’Enfance du 
Christ,”’ still awaits a first performance in England. And, after all, 
a composer who sometimes demands sixteen timpani, or finds ié 
necessary to preface a work with the astounding ‘‘ Observations pour 
l’Exécution "’ which one finds at the beginning of Romeo and Juliet, 
cannot expect frequent performance. But there is another reason, 
beside this insane reaching after the unattainably colossal—the fact 
is that these elephantine works are really of very little value; not 
only is the end attained almost always totally disproportionate to the 
means employed, but even the works of more reasonable dimensions, 
such as the ‘* Fantastique,’’ are curiously crude and immature in 
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texture and structure, as is, indeed, only natural, considering the 
extreme rapidity with which the composer’s genius ripened and the 
fact that he was a revolutionary forging his own weapons and working 
in a white heat, less of inspiration than of immense creative energy. 


The injustice of the neglect of Berlioz, then, is much less than it 
appears at first glance; there is quite enough banality and vulgarity 
in modern music without resurrecting that of eighty years ago ; Berlioz 
will never shine to us, except by transmitted light, but, on the other 
hand, there are few modern composers whose lustre would not be 
considerably dimmed if deprived of his beams, and, of all those who 
have profited by the experiments of the unfortunate Frenchman, the 
greatest is the creator of the modern music-drama. Wagner’s own 
behaviour toward the man from whom he learned so much was 
equivocal, not to say two-faced. He gushed and praised him 
effusively when they met, even sent him the score of Tristan with 
an autograph dedication which, as we shall see, was no more than 
the just acknowledgment of a debt, yet he criticises him severely and 
in no very friendly spirit in ‘‘ Oper und Drama ’’—the dramatic 
symphony was a dangerous rival to the music-drama, therefore it had 
to be ridiculed. True, the ideals of the two men were entirely 
opposed, for, with Berlioz a poem was only a peg on which he could 
hang his musical ideas, as in La Damnation de Faust, for instance 
—a doctrine which certainly horrified Wagner; but, as a matter of 
fact, the latter was by no means averse to borrowing the methods of 
the programme-symphony when it suited his purpose, which 
happened far more often than he would have cared to admit. 


Wagner had the acuteness to recognise that only perfectly abstract 
musi¢ can achieve the highest type of heauty and that the greater the 
literary or pictorial element the farther would the music recede from 
this ideal beauty. Thus far, his reasoning was perfectly sound, 
although Berlioz would have brushed it aside, on the ground that it 
was not essential to strive for beauty at all as a supreme ideal—a 
heresy which has deluded nearly every composer since Mozart. 
Wagner, however, though he ridiculed descriptive music in a 
symphony, was quite willing, nay, compelled, to write it to accompany 
his dramas. Of course, his justification was that purely abstract music 
would have been out of place in this fusion of the arts and that what 
was incomprehensible in a concert-hall would be perfectly clear in 
conjunction with dramatic action and scenery, though we know very 
well from the frequent concert-performances of excerpts from his own 
works that the stage-picture is of little importance to the listener. 
But, even granted that descriptive-music, such as the ‘‘ Waldweben ”’ 
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or ‘* Fire-Music,’’ is justified by the dramatic-action, no such exeuse 
can be made for the Preludes to Tristan and Rheingold, or the “‘ Ride 
of the Valkyries,’’ which have no stage-picture to represent them to 
us, though we know, now, what the stage-picture will be when the 
curtain rises. One who was previously unacquainted with these 
dramas would certainly fail to grasp the true meaning of the music 
and, though he might appreciate it to a considerable extent, would 
probably associate it with quite a different idea to that intended by 
the composer. In the light of our later knowledge we have no 
difficulty in recognising the erotic longings, the flowing river or the 
galloping horses, but, given this knowledge of the composer's 
intentions, the symphonies of Berlioz are perfectly comprehensible, 
too. Wagner would deny Berlioz the assistance which is necessary 
for the proper understanding of a large part of his own work. When 
he complains that no one could possibly realise that a part of the 
‘* Scéne d’Amour ’’ of Romeo and Juliet is supposed to represent the 
* lark and nightingale ’’ passage in Shakespeare, one can only retort 
that neither would anyone recognise the ‘‘ pulse of human life ’’ in 
the swirling string-passages of the Tannhauser overture or the descent 
of the Grail in the prelude to Lohengrin; certainly, no one without 
special knowledge would have the faintest suspicion that the giants 
and dwarfs of the Ring have any connection with modern social 
questions, or, indeed, that any of the dramas have a philosophical or 
religious significance, and if one art-work is to be permitted a literary 
explanation, why not another? 


Disguise it or explain it away as he would, it is an undeniable fact 
that practically everything Wagner wrote was, in a greater or lesser 
degree, “‘ literary ’’ or pictorial, and it is equally certain that the 
master, on whose methods he modelled his own, was Hector Berlioz. 
With the isolated exception of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral ’’ Symphony, 
the only serious modern examples of ‘‘ pictorial ’’ music, though not 
of ‘* emotionally subjective ’’ music, at that time were the symphonies 
of Berlioz and the tone-poems of Liszt, who was admittedly working 
on the lines of the French master, and it was but natural that young 
Wagner, who, as it happened, paid his first visit to Paris at the very 
period when Berlioz was at the high-water mark of his powers (about 
1889-1842), should pick up valuable hints from the great Frenchman. 
It is searcely too much to say that Rienzi, finished during this very 
visit, owes something to Benvenuto Cellini; but, be that as it may, 
there can be no question of the influence of Berlioz’s theories on his 
next work, the Flying Dutchman—the first work (curiously enough) 
really worthy of the Wagner who was later to hypnotise artistic 
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Europe. Not only the (for that period) large orchestra, with harp and 
bass-tuba, but the treatment as a whole are quite in the Berlioz 
manner. More important even than the orchestration, however, is 
the first crude use of the ‘‘ leit-motif '’—that device which is at once 
the greatest strength and the greatest weakness of the Wagnerian 
system of music-drama. The “* leit-motif’’ was Berlioz’s own 
invention. Other composers, notably Mozart, in Don Giovanni, 
had made use of quotations from their own, and other people’s, works 
to enforce some dramatic point or subconsciously remind the listener 
of some previous incident; but Berlioz, in the ‘‘ Symphonie 
Fantastique,”’ was the first deliberately to adopt a theme (** idée 
fixe,’’ as he calls it) representative of a distinct character and, a great 
step forward, afterwards developed, modified and transmuted in 
accordance with the exigencies of the story. The value of such a 
device in the sphere of opera must have struck Wagner very forcibly ; 
accordingly, we find in the Flying Dutchman, not the wealth and 
ingenuity of the motives which bewilder us in the Ring, but one or 
two themes which recur from time to time in a rather haphazard way, 
which is, nevertheless, sufficiently effective. It is noteworthy, too, 
that the dominating theme (what we may call “ l’idée fixe ’’), that 
of the ‘‘ Curse,’ is very similar in character to that of the 
** Fantastique ’’ Symphony—built up of intervals sufficiently 
significant to attract attention, and, altogether, decidedly more 
striking than beautiful. In the modern treatment of accompanied 
recitative on an extended scale, and, above all, in the use of choral 
declamation, as in the Prologue to Romeo and Juliet, Berlioz had 
already provided splendid examples for the young German, which the 
latter was not slow to copy and improve upon, although Berlioz 
himself did his best work of this nature a few years later, in La 
Damnation de Faust (about 1846); if, however, Wagner had an 
opportunity of hearing the much earlier ‘* Eight Scenes from Faust,"’ 
from which La Damnation was expanded, he could not have failed to 
be impressed by Faust’s running commentary on the ‘‘ Chant de la 
Féte de Paques.”’ 

If any further proof be needed of the impression made on Wagner 
at this period by the ideas of Berlioz, it may be mentioned that the 
former even went so far as to plan a ‘“‘ dramatic symphony ”’ on the 
subject of Faust (naturally, an extremely popular theme with all the 
romanticists of the period) of which the first movement, the only one 
completed, is more or less familiar to us as the Faust overture. 


_ Wagner learned, too, from the scores of Berlioz how to gain those 
rich, sonorous effects of multiplied string-parts and to take full 
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advantage of the endless possibilities opened up by the new valve- 
mechanism of the brass instruments, and, what is more important, 
began, as in the use of the ‘* leit-motif,’’ speedily to improve on his 
model—giving further justification for the caustic remark that ‘‘ the 
Germans were always better improvers than inventors.’’ However 
that may be, it is certainly a fact that Wagner, despite his sneers in 
““ Oper und Drama,’’ did not hesitate to utilise the methods of the 
** literary symphony *’ to carry out his operatic revolution (which, 
after all, was far less revolutionary than he thought), and one would 
have far more respect for the man if he had had the courage to 
acknowledge the fact; he might have done so without the least 
prejudice to his own reputation, from the musical point of view alone, 
for the older man could never have been a serious rival, even on the 
operatic stage—his powers of inspiration were too limited, his 
technique (in everything but orchestration) too weak, for that. 


The one instance in which Wagner frankly admitted his indebted- 
ness to him was in the dedication of Tristan and Isolde; this was but 
just—for, of all his works, none owes more to Berlioz or approaches 
more nearly to the ideals of the latter than this—the most perfect 
example of his own theories of music-drama. 


Both Berlioz and Wagner were unfortunate in their love affairs and 
matrimonial adventures; each sought to compensate himself by the 
creation of a musical apotheosis of love (fatal and unsatisfied love, in 
each case). Romeo and Juliet was written when Berlioz was at the 
zenith of his power, Tristan when Wagner was at his—but twenty 
years later. There is little wonder, then, that these two works, which 
were genuine expressions of very real passion, should be generally 
acknowledged as the supreme masterpiece of each composer. Broadly 
speaking, Romeo and Juliet may be described as a symphony with 
choral prologue and choral finale; these latter, however, are practi- 
cally negligible from the point-of view of esthetic value, although of 
immense interest as experiments. The greatest pages of Roméo are 
purely orchestral and, indeed, even of these we may now neglect the 
delightful ‘‘ Queen Mab’’ Scherzo, which, while it gives much 


needed relief, is decidedly an excrescence on the plan of the work. 


The “‘ leit-motif ’’ device is used sparingly but effectively, but it is 
less in the external methods of expression than in the similarity of 
thought and treatment that one is struck in comparing the work with 
Tristan. Many of the dramatic situations in each work are paralleled 
in the other, and the closeness with which Wagner has followed 
Berlioz in their expression cannot be mere coincidence. In the 
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Second Part of Roméo the hero’s melancholy and solitude are painted 
in mournful, feverish phrases :— 


which anticipate the opening of the third act of Tristan, and even 
the cor anglais solo of the latter seems to have been suggested by the 
oboe solo of Roméo :— 


The parallel lies, of course, in the similarity of tone-colour and in 
general treatment rather than in any particular melodic resemblance, 
and Berlioz has, further, managed to spoil the whole effect by an 


exceptionally banal accompaniment. Yet another phrase from La 
Tristesse de Roméo :— 


cannot be mistaken as the germ of the chief theme of the immortal 
love-duet in Act Il. of Tristan, and hence also of the Liebestod. 
While Berlioz, however, was content with the mere repetition of his 
decidedly commonplace theme, Wagner, with a stroke of genius, 
added a little three-note pendant which transfigured it into the 
immortal tune so familiar to everyone. 

This second act of Tristan has its dramatic counterpart in the 
sometimes exquisite, sometimes merely sickly, ‘‘ Scéne d’amour ’’ of 
Roméo, though, of course, the latter is purely orchestral,* while 


* The incidental choruses of Capulets, in the distance, are beside the point ; 


they merely serve a similar purpose to that of the hunting-horns in the 
Tristan scene. 
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Wagner has the advantages and handicaps imposed by human voices. 
Berlioz was of the opinion that such hypersensitive emotions were best 
entrusted to instruments, and it is curious to note that Elgar seems 
to have been of the same mind when he was writing The Apostles, 
where, in the ‘‘ Crucifixion ’’ scene, we find the despairing cry of the 
agonised Saviour given to the orchestra instead of to a solo voice. The 
instinct which prompted him so to pass over a dangerously tense 
moment was sound and, as a matter of fact, Wagner himself very 
frequently requires the orchestra to express more intense emotion than 
the voice it is accompanying.’” 

The more one studies the *‘ Scéne d’Amour ”’ the more firmly one 
feels convinced that it exercised a very deep influence on the creation 
of the Wagnerian masterpiece ; immensely inferior to that it certainly 
is, as @ passage from North’s ‘‘ Plutarch ’’ is inferior to its transmu- 
tation at the hands of Shakespeare, but one is very conscious of the 
same underlying germs of thought and imagery, common to both the 
work of talent and that of genius. It has been said that Strauss and 
others have been compelled to borrow motives from T'ristan when they 
wished to express the extreme of passionate desire—so completely has 
Wagner captured its spirit in his music. But Wagner himself? Is he 
to have all the credit? Did he not borrow from another in the first 
place? One of these same exquisitely sensitive little fragments, 
pregnant with passion, is the following theme which occurs first in 
the Prelude :— 


6x4. 


It is impossible to doubt that it was directly derived from one of the 
chief melodies of the ‘‘ Scéne d’Amour ”’ of Roméo :— 


especially when we note that the particular motif appears separately 
from the rest of the theme (on first violins, clarinets and ’celli) 
towards the end of the ‘‘ Scéne.’’ The difference, however, between 
Berlioz and Wagner, in the melodic line alone, reminds us of the 
difference of the final version of a Beethoven theme from its first 
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sketch. This is the gist of the whole matter. Berlioz had in embryo 
the creative powers of a very great master, but was lacking in either 
skill or patience (probably both) to use his ideas in a masterly way. 
His source of inspiration, like Schubert’s and Dvordk’s, was over- 
productive, and he never attempted to discriminate between good and 
bad or systematically to cultivate his too fertile brain. Not only that, 
but almost always the raw material was used in the first rude shape 
in which it presented itself. Beethoven’s system of patient and 
persistent hammering at some mediocre thought till he had refined 
and moulded it into an immortal melody was wholly foreign to 
Berlioz’s mercurial nature. It is merely another instance of the age- 
old inferiority of Latin art to Teutonic, of Southern superficiality to 
Northern sincerity. 

On the other hand, Wagner, scarcely more gifted than Berlioz with 
original inspiration at the outset of his career, cultivated his natural 
talent and gradually acquired by sheer drudgery and laborious 
perseverance a technique which enabled him both to weld his own 
ideas into great masterpieces and to adapt and improve those of other 
people when of service to him. As Chopin has overshadowed Field, 
so Wagner’s mighty fame has eclipsed that of Berlioz. In each case 
injustice has been done, for neither of the elder musicians was merely 
a pale anticipation of the younger man who learned so much from his 
methods. Berlioz was not Wagner’s ‘‘ forerunner,’’ and, as his 
attainments were in every way so decidedly inferior, it would be 
absurd to consider him (as do some French critics) as a rival, but 
there can be no doubt of the German composer’s deep indebtedness 
to him. It is, indeed, scarcely too much to say that, with the 
exception of the primal idea of a ‘‘ fusion of the arts,’’ all that we 
have come to regard as the most characteristic features of Wagnerian 
music-drama owe their inception to Hector Berlioz and that, but for 
his daring experiments, this great art-form (for it is great, despite 
its numerous defects and absurdities) would have been impossible. 

Geratp E. H. 
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DRYDEN AND THE BEGINNINGS OF OPERA 
IN ENGLAND 


Ir any further evidence were needed to prove the truth of the state- 
ment that history repeats itself, a curious parallel could be drawn up 
between the present day struggle of musical comedy or revue and 
the genuine drama, and a similar situation in the seventeenth century. 
If the popularity of the modern revue is largely due to the peculiar 
conditions of stage production during the years of the war, the rise of 
opera and certain other hybrid productions in the earlier period 
expressed the popular reaction against the strain of the Civil War, and 
the strictness of the Protectorate Government which followed it. 
Similarly the protests of the sober-minded theatre-goers to-day are 
anticipated by the attitude of the dramatist, Dryden, whose figure we 
see behind the ‘* novelty ’’ sensations of his time, with his features 
fixed in a sarcastic and contemptuous smile :— 
‘* A French troop first swept all things in its way, 

But these hot Monsieurs were too quick to stay. 

Yet, to our cost, in that short time, we find 

They left the itch of novelty behind. 

The Italian merry Andrews took their place, 

And quite debauched the stage with lewd grimace. 

Instead of wit and humour, your delight 

Was there to see two hobby horses fight. 

Stout Scaramoucha with rush lance rode in, 

And ran a-tilt at centaur Arlequin. 

For love you heard how amorous asses brayed, 

And cats in gutters gave their serenade. 

Nature was out of countenance, and each day, 

Some new-born monster shewn you for a play. 

But when all failed, to strike the stage quite dumb, 

Those wicked engines, called machines, are come. 

Thunder and lightning now for wit are played, 

And shortly scenes in Lapland will be laid.” 


Actually, in 1642, with the ordinance closing the theatres and for- 
bidding the production of stage-plays, it would seem that the band 
of actors trained up in the Elizabethan and Jacobean stage must 
inevitably disappear. Fortunately, however, the Puritan leaders, 
while strongly disapproving of dancing and music in principle, were 
nevertheless disposed to think that musical plays were incapable of 
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embodying any seditious sentiment against the Government. Crom- 
well, as is well known, was a lover of music himself; masques and 
plays with music were thus passed over and even mildly tolerated. 
In 1658, Shirley’s masque ‘‘ Cupid and Death,’’ was produced for the 
edification of the Portuguese Ambassador, and three years later, Sir 
William Davenant, nicely gauging the situation, obtained permission 
for the performance of musical plays of a quasi-dramatic nature, at 
private houses. 

The ‘‘ first-day’s entertainment at Rutland House,’’ was announced 
as consisting of ‘‘ declamation and music after the manner of the 
ancients.’’ It is difficult to form any idea as to the exact nature 
of the performance, but it can scarcely have been anything else but 
grotesque. Up to this time, there had been nothing like it before 
in England—even the Jacobean masque was essentially lyrical rather 
than dramatic. In Italy Monteverde had been struggling to make 
something intelligible out of the rude beginnings in dramatic music 
made by Peri and Cavalli in the early part of the century. In France, 
Italian opera, introduced but twelve years previously, had to wait 
until 1670 before it even began to develop. 

In any case, these early pioneers were undoubtedly bold in what 
they attempted. Davenant, we presume, was mainly responsible 
for the dialogue, while Coleman, Lawes and Captain Henry Cooke 
provided the music. After a flourish of the trumpets, the prologue 
entered, to be followed by a ‘‘ consort of instrumental musick .. . . 
adapted to the sullen disposition of Diogenes ’’—who discussed with 
Aristophanes the moral efficacy of stage representation (no doubt, for 
the express edification of any Puritan leaders who might be present). 
Again, in 1658, we find the same band of artists putting forward a 
play in which ‘‘ the cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru .. . . (is) ex- 
pressed by instrumental and vocal music and the art of perspective in 
scenes,’ while the year previously, the ‘‘ Siege of Rhodes ’’ had 
been produced in unprecedented splendour, with the whole of the 
dialogue set in recitative. 

The significant point to notice, in connection with these plays, is 
the part which stage machinery and scenic effect played in them. 
This would be due, in some measure, to the successful precedent 
already established by Inigo Jones in the Court masques of the early 
Stuart Kings, but Davenant himself, was naturally in favour of the 
innovations, and no doubt felt that they were completely in accordance 
with certain growing symptoms in the popular taste. In all later 
plays, with which he had anything to do, he introduced singing and 
dancing whenever he could, and showed a tendency to elevate the 
costumier, the carpenter, the scene-painter and the dancing-master 
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above the actual dramatist himself. For good or evil, the new 
feeling for gorgeous stage-effect soon overcame the bare-board tradi- 
tion of the Elizabethans, and pressed steadily forward to its inevit- 
able culmination in the adoption of Italian operatic methods in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 


For some time, Dryden held out against these new developments, 
but was eventually compelled to fall into line, as he found that the 
ordinary unadulterated drama was quite unable to maintain itself in 
the face of the numerous counter-attractions which were springing 
up in London at that time. Again and again, in the prologues and 
epilogues to his own and other dramatists’ plays, he is seen bitterly 
reproaching his audience for their perverse affection for alien repre- 
sentations. Thus, in the prologue to ‘* Arviragus and Philicia,” a 
play by Lodovick Carlell, he says :— 

** A brisk French troupe is grown your dear delight.’’ 
He accuses them of attending these plays :— 
‘* Neither to hear nor see, but shew their breeding 
Each lady striving to out-laugh the rest, 
To make it seem they understvod the jest. 
Their countrymen come in, and nothing pay, 
To teach us English where to clap the play— 
Meantime, we languish and neglected lie 
Like wives—while you keep better company.”’ 
In the prologue to the ‘*‘ Conquest of Granada ’’ :— 
‘* French farce, worn out at home, is sent abroad, 
And, patched up here, is made our English mode.’’ 
or again :— 
troops of famished Frenchmen hither drive 
And laugh at those upon whose alms they live. 
Old English authors vanish, and give place 
To these new conquerors of the Norman race.”’ 
Here he is even more bitter :— 
‘* True English hate your Monsieurs paltry arts, 
for you are all silk weavers in your hearts. 
Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 
Are roused, and clattering sticks cry ‘ Play! play! play!! ’ 
Meantime your filthy foreigners will stare, 
And mutter to himself—‘ Ah gens barbare.’ 
And gad, ‘tis well he mutters ; well for him, 
Our butchers else would tear him limb from limb. 
Tis true, the time may come, your sons may be 
Infected with this French civility.’ 
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But Dryden's cup of bitterness was not yet full. In the epilogue 
to the opening of the King’s House, in 1681, he battles bravely with 
Jacob Hall, the rope-dancer, and St. André, a mountebank who 
enthralled his audience with the gymnastic evolutions of a troupe of 
young ladies :— 

‘** When André’s wit was clean run off the score 
And Jacob’s capering tricks could do no more, 
A damsel does to the ladder’s top advance 
And with two heavy buckets drags a dance. 
The yawning crowd perk up to see the sight, 
And slaver at the mouth for vast delight.”’ 

However much Dryden despised these degenerate practices, we find 
him reluctantly accepting them, and waging war against the foreigners 
with their own weapons. He had already committed himself in his 
‘** Indian Queen ’’ and ‘‘ Indian Emperor,’’ where the inclusion of 
some ‘‘ naked Indians ’’ in the caste was much appreciated by the 
audience, and in 1667, he ‘‘ went the whole hog ’’ with Davenant in 
the production of the ‘‘ Tempest.’’ Here Dryden definitely bows 
to the demands of the audience ; the French posturers, ballet-dancers, 
and stage-bombasts are attacked and defeated in their own ground. 
The adaptation, however, is a vile desecration of Shakespeare; the 
characters were doubled for the purpose of extending the spectacular 
possibilities of the play; songs and dances were interwoven with the 
action, and the whole wound up with a gorgeous tableau, in which 
everything was subordinated to scenic display. 

In 1678, Shadwell, no doubt moved by the success of Dryden's 
venture, produced another version of the ‘‘ Tempest ’’ at Dorset 
Gardens, with extraordinary splendour. In the same year, he also 
brought out his tragedy ‘‘ Psyche,’’ with vocal music by Matthew 
Locke, and instrumental music by the Italian musician, Draghi, 
while a year later, Crowne’s masque “‘ Calista ’’ was produced at 
Court with great success. The music was provided by Nicholas 
Staggins ‘‘ . . . who has not only delighted us with his excellent 
compositions, but with the hopes of seeing, in a very short time, a 
master of musick in England, equal to any France or Italy have 
produced.’’ 


Up to this point, these operatic and scenic displays can be con- 
sidered as essentially a home-growth. While the mania for Italian 
opera had spread all over Europe, and in France, Germany and Spain, 
more particularly, had almost overpowered all other kinds of pro- 
duction, England still remained unaffected. In 1660, indeed, some 
establishment of Italian operas seemed bound to come. Charles II.’s 
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taste for foreign music, and his interest in the stage, were notorious. 
A patent was actually granted, in that year, to one Giulio Gentileschi, 
to bring over Italian opera to London. Seeing, however, that he was 
not vouchsafed any subsidy, and would have to build his own theatre ; 
that he was expected to bring over a company of singers, not to speak 
of the scene-painters and machinists, we are not surprised that he 
did not avail himself of the offer. 

Actually, the first direct foreign influence came from France, in 
about 1678. Just at this time, the partnership of Lully and his 
librettist, Quinault, had been finally cemented by the production of 
‘* Cadmus and Hermione,’’ and a solid foundation was laid for a 
school of French national opera. Almost contemporaneous with this, 
came the production of Cambert‘s ‘‘ Pomone,’’ but the composer, 
finding himself driven from the fie™l by Lully and Quinault, came 
over to England and was received by Charles as leader of the King’s 
musicians. Cambert was fully acquainted with the newest operatic 
methods, and a year after his arrival ‘‘ Le mariage de Bacchus "’ was 
performed at the Theatre Royal. An English version of the same 
libretto was later set by Grabut, another Frenchman, whose music 
was much more pleasing to the meretricious tastes of the King 
than the purer genius of Purcell. - 

The English musician, however, was soon to come into his own, 
and from 1675 to the date of his death in 1695 (if we except the five 
years between 1680 and 1685 when he devoted himself entirely to the 
composition of Church music), he wrote operas and incidental music 
for plays, to the exclusion of almost every other composer. In some 
cases, the actual amount of music provided was comparatively small, 
but in such productions as ‘‘ Dido and Aeneas,’’ ‘‘ King Arthur,’’ 
Bonduca,’’ ‘‘ The Fairy Queen,’’ Dioclesian ’’ and the Tem- 
pest ’’ version of 1690, the music was of quite considerable propor- 
tions, and Pepys invariably refers to them as operas. 

In spite of his obvious contempt for the new type of entertainment, 
Dryden nevertheless collaborated a good deal with Purcell in their 
production. Besides the case of ‘‘ King Arthur,”” mentioned above, 
the two worked together in ‘‘ Aurengzebe,’’ ‘‘ Tyrannick Love,"’ 
Amphitryon,’’ ‘‘ Indian Queen ’’ and ‘‘ Indian Emperor.”’ 

The reason for this somewhat contradictory attitude is not far to 
seek. Dryden, as is well known, was almost entirely dependent on 
his writings for a living, and, indeed, stands out as the first man of 
any significance. who definitely took up letters as a profession. He 
realised that it was quite foolish to force himself up against the 
demands of his audience, and, throughout his life, we find him pro- 
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viding the ‘‘ weak stuff their appetite could bear,’’ but, at the same 
time, never losing an opportunity to deprecate the poorness of their 
taste. 

His attitude towards the ‘‘ filthy foreigner ’’ is still an essentially 
English one, which even the experiences of the war have only partially 
eliminated. He despised their ‘‘ paltry arts,’’ as much as he deplored 
the artistic tendencies of the age in which he lived, and in this latter re- 
spect compares somewhat with Milton in his attitude towards the poetry 
of the Cavaliers—‘‘ flown with insolence and wine.’’ Both, inasense, 
were survivals from an earlier and stronger age, and both felt their 
position keenly. If any proof were needed to show Dryden’s sym- 
pathy with the spirit of Elizabethan literature we would refer at once 
to the wonderful tribute to Shakespeare contained in the ‘‘ Essay in 
Dramatic Poesy,’’ or, the following, from the prologue to 
Aurengzebe :— 

** Awed when he (Dryden) hears his godlike Romans rage 
He, in a just despair, would quit the stage. 
And to an age less polished, more unskilled, 
Does, with disdain, the foremost honours yield.”’ 

Moreover, he was a North countryman by birth, and came from a 
peasant-stock, whose chief characteristics, even to-day, are an 
inherent conservatism and a complete contempt for anything outside 
their ken. He thus felt that the new methods to gratify the “‘ itch of 
novelty ’’ were essentially frivolous and unworthy; in any case, a 
definite deterioration. His reluctant acquiescence is an indication 
that he felt in his bones that the new state of things was bound 
to obtain in the end. Actually he died ten years before Italian opera 
over-ran England, with the arrival of Handel in 1710. He was thus 
mercifully prevented from witnessing the final debauch. . . . 


We take our last glimpse of him, still muttering angrily and 
desperately to himself, with a few lines from the prologue to ‘‘ Albion 
and Albanus”” (an opera for which Grabut again provided the 
music) :-— 

** Satire was once your physic, wit your food. 
One nourished not, the other drew no blood. 
We now prescribe, like doctors in despair. 
The diet your weak appetites can bear. 
Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 
Here’s julep-dance, ptisan of song and show. 
Give you strong sense, the liquor is too heady, 
You’re come to faree—that’s asses’ milk—already.’’ 
Jerrrey Marx. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ORGAN 


Tue organ is a machine in which air is supplied to flutes and other 
wind instruments at a higher pressure and in greater quantities than 
can be done by the power of the lungs. The simplest means of 
supplying a forced current of air to musical pipes is found in the 
bagpipe, one of the oldest and most widespread of instruments. It 
is frequently alluded to in the classics, and it was used all through the 
Middle Ages in the Church before the organ became common. It 
consists of a bag, which the player fills from his lungs, and then, by 
the pressure of his arm on the bag, forces the air through the pipes, 
causing them to emit more powerful sounds than could be done by the 
lungs alone. 

The organ is, in a sense, nothing more than a huge bagpipe; for 
the blower pumps air into a large expanding reservoir, corresponding 
to the bag: the air, when in the reservoir, is compressed by weights 
corresponding to the pressure on the bag of the piper’s arm. The 
organist admits the compressed air to such of the pipes as he desires 
by opening certain valves connected with the keys. 

The organ is alluded to in the fourth chapter of Genesis, but the 
Hebrew word Ugab, translated organ, has nothing to do with the 
instrument we call the organ. The first idea of forcing air through 
a musical pipe without any aid from the lungs came from Alexandria, 
which city, as everyone knows, was for centuries the chief home of 
art and science and literature. 

About 275 years before the birth of Christ, there lived in Alexandria 
a barber’s apprentice named Ctesibius. Egyptian men, as we can see 
by their paintings and statuary, must have spent a great deal of time 


in having their hair and beard curled, and the barber's calling was| > 


an important one, requiring a good deal of stock-in-trade. Amongst 
the implements used was a large mirror, which swung on pivots and 
was balanced by a counterweight moving up and down in a tube, like 
the piston of a steam engine. Ctesibius noticed that when the weight 
fell it sent the air out of the tube with considerable force. He applied 
a flute to the tube, and, letting the weight fall, he found that the flute 
sounded with the foree of the air. thus driven through it. This 
discovery led to further experiments, and after a time he succeeded 
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in inventing a new instrument that was destined to astonish and 
delight mankind for more than eleven centuries. 

The flute, of course, ceased to sound when the weight had reached 
the bottom of the tube; the problem was, how to continue the sound. 
He finally made water serve his purpose. Knowing the law that 
‘* water finds its own level,’’ he made a large hollow cone of bronze, 
inverted it in a tank of water, placed a flute on the top of the cone with 
its mouthpiece connected by an air passage with the inside of the cone. 
He now pumped air into the cone and forced the water downwards, 
and the water, striving ever to return to its own level, pressed the air 
upwards to the flute, which was thus made to sound as long as the 
blowers continued to pump in air. This machine took the name of 
hydraulus, that is, ‘* water-flute.’’ The name is continued to this 
day in the numerous ‘‘ hydraulic ’’ machines used by engineers, in 
which water produces the required power. The hydraulus of 
Ctesibius made such a sensation from its ingenuity that it was placed 
on a pedestal in the temple of Venus and preserved there for ages. 

Hero, or Heron, of Alexandria, fl. s.c. 150, invented a number of 
ingenious toys that worked by steam and electricity, but he is best 
known by his improvements on Ctesibius’ water flute. He enlarged 
the blowing arrangements, and placed a row of flutes, instead of one 
only, above the cone. These he tuned to the musical scale, and at 
the same time he invented a keyboard whereby a musician could sound 
or silence any of the flutes at will. 

The early organ builders were so pleased with the effect of several 
sounds being heard together that they placed several pipes over each 
key, and these all sounded at once. In the tenth century there were 
ten pipes to each key, but later there were 20, 30, 40, or even 50. 
This combination of pipes was called a ‘‘ mixture,’’ from the mixed 
sounds it produced, and it still exists in our organs under the name 
of mixture stop, in which from two to five pipes are sounded together 
when any one key is depressed. The great number of pipes in ancient 
organs required a small army of blowers to supply them with wind. 
There being no wind reservoir as in the hydraulus and in the modern 
organ, the pressure was obtained by the weight of the blowers, 
who stood on the bellows after raising them. The noise such an 
organ made was like thunder, and it could not be softened, for with 
the disappearance of the hydraulus the principle of what we call 
‘* stops,’’ to stop or silence the pipes at will, was lost. Moreover, no 
human fingers were strong enough to overcome the pressure of wind 
into forty or fifty pipes at once, and the keys of the organ were, 
therefore, made a foot or more in length and six inches wide. They 
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required a violent blow with the fist to force them down. Large 
organs had four rows of keys, one for the right fist, another for the 
left, a third for the knees, apparently, and a fourth for the feet. The 
organist was called pulsator organorum,”’ ‘‘ smiter of the organs.’’ 
He was armed for his task with a pair of leathern gloves to protect his 
fists. The instrument was only used to ‘‘ make a joyful noise ’’ during 
festivals, like the bells.* 

Some of the pipes were 32 feet high, and all were made of metal. 
Wooden pipes were a later invention, and at first were made of 
hollowed out trees. There were from 20 to 40 pairs of bellows, and 
the work of blowing was so great that a small regiment of men was 
required, who relieved each other as they became exhausted. 


The music of this gigantic and unwieldy machine is described by 
Praetorius as ‘‘ a deep, coarse roar, a fearful growling, to which the 
mixture pipes added an extremely loud howl and a terrible scream.” 
Chaucer, speaking of Chaunticlere, in his tale of the ‘‘ Cock and the 
Fox,’’ says :— 

‘* His vois was merrier than the merry orgon, 
On masse days that in the churches gon.”’ 
And, of St. Cecilia, 


** And while that organs maden melodie, 
To God alone thus in her heart sang she.’’ tf 


The allusion to melody reminds us that from early days there were, 
in addition to the noise-making ‘‘ organa magna,’’ two other organs, 
of a more refined order. The first was the ‘‘ organa parva,’’ the 
** little organ ’’ of England, the ‘‘ positive ’’ of the Continent. This 
was, and still is in some parts of Italy, carried in procession and 
played on at intervals by a person standing; it was set down for this 
purpose. Its pitch was often too high (4 feet diapason) to accompany 
voices, and it played interludes only.t 

In the reformed countries, where processions were abolished, the 
positive was permanently attached to the great organ. In England, 
since it overhung the choir, it was called the choir organ. It could 
hardly accompany the choir, for at first (and in. Spain still) ite stops) 
were behind the player, hence they could not be changed during 
performance. 


*In 1885 I watched the carillo with strips of list wrapped 
his two little oes ‘the d dancing on the 
pedals which actuated the 44 —([Ep.] 

Hopkins and Rimbault, ‘“‘ The Organ: Its History and Construction,” 
page 
ar an article by the present writer, ‘‘ The Positive,’ in The Organ, 
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The other was the Ninfale, or portative organ. This is figured in 
innumerable medieval miniatures and paintings. It was hung by 
a ribbon from the player’s neck ; it was blown with the right hand and 
played on with the left. 

With the theatres the hydraulus disappeared, and its very existence 
was forgotten in Western Europe. But it continued to be used in 
Constantinople. In the year 757 the Emperor of Constantinople sent 
a hydraulus to Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, as a present, and it 
was placed in a church at Compeigne as a great curiosity. In the next 
century another hydraulus was placed in the palace of Ludwig the 
Pious. This instrument was constructed by a priest of Venice ‘* with 
wonderful art,’’ from models in use at Constantinople. Its sound was 
so ravishing that a woman lost her life from the transports of delight 
it caused. It could imitate thunder, the sound of the lyre, and that of 
the cymbals. 

The hydraulus from now on took its place in large churches until it 
was gradually superseded by the organ. The two instruments seemed 
to have existed together for a time, but there is a curious and 
unaccountable gap. It is quite certain that the hydraulus had what 
we call stops, and a keyboard that could be played on by the fingers, 
and that it could be played softly or loudly at the will of the performer. 
It is equally certain that these important features were absent from the 
early church organs, and were only re-invented after some centuries 
of persevering effort and experiment. 

By about the tenth or eleventh century the hydraulus seems to have 
become absolutely extinct, both in the East and West. 

Platina, in his lives of the Popes, says that Pope Vitalianus 
introduced the organ into the church about the year 690. This, 
however, is probably a mistake for the ‘‘ organum,”’ a primitive kind 
of unaccompanied vocal part singing, which came into use about this 
time. Platina says that it accompanied the singing; this was 
impossible with the primitive organs, for reasons that we shall show. 

The difference between the organ and the hydraulus was simply this : 
In the hydraulus the wind is forced through the pipes by the efforts of 
water to maintain its own level; in the organ the same result is 
obtained by force of gravity, the wind being forced into the pipes by 
weights placed on the bellows. In both cases the forces of nature are 
harnessed to a machine and made to do work for mankind. 

The evolution of the organ has been so slow that it has been 
compared to a geological process. The hydraulus seems to have 
developed far more rapidly. In our days we have seen and been 
astonished at the rapid growth of the uses to which steam and electricity 
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and aeronautics have been applied. These have all developed within 
the short space of one century; the use of electricity and the air are 
counted by decades only. But the problem of harnessing wind and 
weights to serve the art of music was only solved after many centuries 
of effort, and the efforts are still continued, for every day brings some 
new improvement or invention in connection with the art of organ 
building. Praetorius, in 1618, praises God that He has allowed man 
to invent so perfect, ‘‘ yea, so perfectissimum,”’ an instrument as the 
organ of his day; yet a modern organist would find a good many things 
wanting in the ‘* perfectissimum ”’ instrument of 1618. 

It is not known who first suggested the use of weights to replace 
water. It is, however, known that the blacksmith’s bellows first 
suggested organ bellows, and that in course of time certain improve- 
ments in the organ bellows were gladly adopted by blacksmiths. Thus 
blacksmiths and organ builders mutually assisted one another, and for 
a long time the trades of organ builder and blacksmith were carried on 
by one and the same man. 

Here, then, was a complete organ, though it was called hydraulus. 
It underwent many improvements in course of time, and at the 
beginning of the Christian era was as popular and widespread as the 
organ of to-day. It was used in the public games, at weddings, 
coronations, festivals, and on hundreds of other occasions. Contests 
took place between rival ‘* hydrauletes,’’ as the players were called, 
and the winner was crowned with laurel. Players of the instrument 
were found in every rank in Imperial Rome, from the Emperor to the 
slave. Nero, when he was being hunted to death by his enemies, 
was anxious to escape that he might give a public exhibition of his 
skill on the hydraulus. We have several Greek and Latin poems in 
praise of the instrument and its players, and we learn that, just as 
modern organ builders make organs ever larger, more complicated, 
and more efficient, so in Roman times the hydraulus became more and 
more powerful; that it could imitate the lyre, the flute, the trumpet, 
and be played loudly or softly as was wished, just like our modern 
organ. Amongst other uses found for it, the hydraulus gave the signal 
for the commencement of the Naumachia, or ‘‘ sea-fights.’’ These took 
place in the theatres, the arena being flooded with water. After the 
audience had taken their seats, two fleets of boats, filled to over- 
flowing with slaves and prisoners of war, attacked one another with 
swords and knives, on a signal being given by the hydraulus. No 
quarter was given, and the Roman Senate soon found it advisable to 
put a stop to this form of entertainment on account of the loss of slaves, 
so many being killed that there were not enough left to carry on tho 
daily work of the city. 
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Although the hydraulus is so frequently mentioned in ancient 
writings, and we have two complete accounts of its construction, one 
in Latin and the other in Greek, yet until the last few years it defied 
all the efforts of antiquarians and organ builders to discover how it 
worked. For they all tried to translate the technical words literally, 
and they arrived at results that may be compared to what would happen 
if some one who had never seen a steam engine tried to construct a 
donkey engine with the figure of a donkey to work it, or took an engine 
of 1,000 horse power to mean an engine moved by 1,000 objects in the 
shape of a horse. It was reserved for the Rev. F. W. (now Canon) 
Galpin to succeed in constructing a workable hydraulus, and his model 


was actually played on at an exhibition of musical instruments at 
Fishmongers’ Hall, in 1904.* 


Christianity was officially adopted as the State religion of the 
Roman Empire in a.p. 895, but as it was not possible for the whole of 
the people immediately to conform, they clung for another century 
and a quarter to the theatre and public games and ancient customs, 
in spite of the thunderings and excommunications of Pope and clergy. 
But gradually the Church got the upper hand, and theatres all over 


Europe were abolished in 526, after the death of Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth. 


One of the most famous of early organs was that of Winchester 
Cathedral, built in the middle of the 10th century by Bishop Elphege. 
It had 400 pipes and 26 bellows, and required 70 strong men to blow, 
and two monks to play it. There were 40 keys played with the fist, 
and each admitted the wind to 10 pipes. The Bishop is addressed 
in a Latin poem by one of his singers, thus: ‘‘ Such an organ as you 
have built has never been seen before. Twenty-six bellows are ranged 
in two tiers, which by alternate blasts supply an immense quantity 
of wind, and are worked by 70 strong men, labouring with their arms, 
covered with perspiration, each inciting his companions to drive the 
wind up with all his strength, that the full-bosomed box may speak. 
It has 400 pipes governed by the hand of the organist. Two monks 


sit at the instrument, and each manages his own keyboard, and each 
of the 40 keys opens 10 pipes.”’ 


** Like thunder the iron tones batter the ear. So much does the 
organ reverberate, echoing in every direction, that everyone stops his 
ears, being unable to bear the sound which so many pipes produce. 


* For the Quarterly, v ig Ags pretiom see C. Maclean’s very full article in the 
Int. Mus. 183-236 ; and f 
Caron Galgin ia in The Beliquary July. 1904, an article by 
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The music is heard all over the town, and the fame thereof is gone 
all over the country.”’ 

By the time of the Reformation the instrament had been developed 
and improved into an artistic instrument. Its keys had been reduced, 
first so that the fingers of one hand could stretch to five notes, then 
still further reduced till the fingers could stretch an octave, and at 
this size they have remained to the present day. Stops were invented 
whereby the organist could play loud or soft. A new kind of pipe 
was invented, or rather rediscovered, in which the sound was produced 
not by a whistle, but by a thin tongue of wood or metal; such pipes 
were called reeds, and they imitated the oboe, trumpet, and other 
wind instruments. A favourite stop was called the tremulant, by 
which the wind was shaken in the pipes, producing a tremulous sound. 
This effect had been also possible in the hydraulus by ‘‘ overblowing,”’ 
and no doubt added to the wonder with which the ancients regarded 
the instrument. 

Other things had been added which are now obsolete. Thus, there 
was a large star which revolved on its centre, and was covered with 
little bells. One of the stops set the star revolving and ringing all 
the little bells, to the great pleasure of the congregation. There were 
stops that set cocks crowing, cuckoos singing, while figures of men 
appeared at windows in the organ case. In one Continental organ 
the figure of a monk would look out of a window in the organ, and, 
after raising itself to a certain height, suddenly disappear, whereby, 
says the old chronicler, old and young, men and women, were startled 
and some began to laugh, others to curse. In a church at Berlin an 
angel flew from the organ along a wire into the church and blew a 
trumpet. Organs were built having figures of priests with monkeys’ 
faces, whose mouths opened and shut, and who rattled money in their 
pockets, when wind was put into the instrument. An organ at 
Magdeburg, built in 1604, had 42 such figures, and a crowing cock. 
Another had giants’ heads, which wagged and moved their jaws and 
eyes when the organist played. In Spain and France the organs 
were decorated with grotesque heads which put out their tongues when 
the bellows were blown. The people liked to be amused as well as. 
edified when they went to church. A common feature, and one still 
in existence in some old Italian organs, was the nightingale stop, 
actuated by a glass whistle inserted in a cup of water within the organ. 
The writer of this article has actually seen and played on this stop 
within the present century. 

It is a mistake to think that the organ was originally introduced 
into the Church to accompany the singing. It was not used for this 
purpose till after the Reformation. Martin Luther had adapted 
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sacred words to popular tunes for family use; these soon became well 
known, and the people insisted upon singing them in church. This 
was the origin of what we call congregational singing. 

Not everyone has a voice or an ear for music : yet everyone wished 
to take part in the singing. The result was a musical chaos, till it 
occurred to someone at Hamburg that the large organs in the churches 
might be used to guide the singing, to keep up the pitch, to cover the 
noise of the unmusical members of the congregation. The experiment 
was tried and proved successful, ‘‘ and now,’’ says the chronicler, 
‘“‘ every good Christian can raise his bad lay voice without forming 
a fifth wheel in the musical coach.’’ The idea was at once taken up 
all over Protestant Europe, and in a short space of time the organ 


- was everywhere used in this way. In the Roman Church it still 


continued for a time to be used only for interludes in the Liturgy. 


In England a beautiful Cathedral Service was evolved out of the 
various Roman service books, with opportunities for fine music. The 
English organs, unlike those on the Continent, remained small, and 
there were no pedals. The reason of this was probably that the English 
were a musical nation and used the organ to accompany the singing 
of a finely trained choir, and not to drown an unmusical noise. The 
congregation, in Elizabeth’s time, were only allowed to sing a hymn 
at the beginning and end of the service, and these hymns were sung 
without the organ; as a matter of fact those who wished for congre- 
gational singing detested the beauty and refinement of the little 
English organs. 

The idea of a set of persons called the choir specially trained to 
carry on the service with dignity was abhorrent to them. The 
congregation must do it all. In the time of Henry VIII. they 
presented a protestation to the king declaring that ‘‘ saying and 
singing of mass, matins, or evensong, is but roaring, howling, 
whistling, mummying, conjuring, juggling, and the playing at the 
organs is a foolish vanity.’’ In Elizabeth’s reign they required that 
all organs and curious singing should be removed from the churches. 
Thomas Cartwright, a zealous reformer, objected to the ‘‘ cathedral 
service, and the tossing of psalms from one side of the church to the 
other, with the intermingling of organs.’’ In 1586 a request of all 
true Christians to the House of Commons prayed that ‘‘All cathedral 
churches might be put down, where the service of God is grievously 
abused by piping with organs, singing, and trowling of psalms from 
one side of the church to the other, with the squeaking of choristers 
disguised in white surplices.”’ It is evident, therefore, that the use 
of the organ as a guide to the congregational singing had not yet 
reached England. 
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But in the next reign we have Thomas Mace, a member of the choir 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, complaining bitterly of the chaotic 
condition into which congregational singing had fallen in his time. 
He says that the Psalms of David were ‘‘ miserably tortured and 
tormented and the service of God made ridiculous thereby. "Tis sad 
to hear what whining, toting, yelling, screeching, there is in many 
congregations, as if the people were affrighted and distracted, and all 
for want of some means of guiding the singing.’’ He goes on to wish 


that every parish church should have an organ, and suggests methods - 


for obtaining one, and for training some of the youths of the parish 
to ‘* pulse ’’ it when obtained. 

In the reigns of James I. and Charles I. Great Britain and Ireland 
possessed hundreds, perhaps thousands, of organs, which, though 
small in size, were unsurpassed in beauty of tone and workmanship. 
Of these only some five or six seem to have escaped destruction, for 
on the death of Charles I. the rulers of the land considered it essential 
to the true religion that organs, choral books, and coloured windows 
should be destroyed, and the cathedral service abolished. With this 
in view Parliament enacted that ‘‘ all organs and the frames wherein 
they stood should be taken away and utterly defaced and none hereafter 
set up in their place.’’ * 

The cathedrals were now given over to the ravages of Cromwell’s 
soldiery : horses were stabled in them, monuments were destroyed, 
brasses stripped from tombs and sold, organs and music books 
destroyed, and the organist and choirmen ejected to beg or starve. 
The nave of St. Paul’s was turned into cavalry stables, but by some 
curious oversight the organ was permitted to remain, only to be 
destroyed some 30 years later in the Fire of London. 

Two companies of soldiers were quartered in Westminster Abbey ; 
they broke down the altar rail and burned it in the church, then 
they smashed the organ and pawned its pipes for pots of beer in the 
neighbouring taverns. Putting on the surplices they ran up and down 
the abbey, playing hare and hounds, the hares being those who wore 
the surplices. At Chichester, the soldiers broke down the organ and 
dashed the pipes to pieces with their poleaxes, saying, ‘* Hark! how 
the organs go.’’ At Peterborough, where there were two organs, they 
broke into the church, and threw the great organ from the gallery to 
the ground, where they ‘* stamped upon it and trampled it to pieces 
in a strange, furious and frantic zeal.’’ They carried the choir organ 


*The organ of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, is one of those that 
escaped, and is still in use. It was made by Chapman and Hartop in 1606 
and the choir organ was added in 1661. Others that escaped were those of York 
Minster, Durham and Lincoln Cathedrals, 8t. John’s College, Oxford, 
Obrist’s College, Cambridge. How many of these still exist I do not know. 
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out into the street, and played jigs on it, in the market place, while 
their companions danced after them in surplices. Then they stole the 
clappers from the bells to prevent them ringing a fire alarm, and set 
the choir organ on fire, fanning the flames with its own bellows. At 
Rochester the people took down and hid their organ before the soldiers 
came; at Maidstone the people bravely defended their organ, fought 
the soldiers, and compelled them to retire. Similar scenes were 
enacted all over Great Britain and Ireland, and for 21 years no sound 
of the organ was heard in church or cathedral. 


On the Restoration of Charles II. efforts were made to re-establish 
the cathedral service as quickly as possible. Cornets were used to 
play the treble parts of anthems till boys could be trained, while the 
few musicians who had survived the Interregnum were employed to 
teach the singing men. Only four organ builders were left : they had 
been making a living by carpentry, and were sadly out of practice in 
their own trade. Hence it was necessary to invite builders from 
abroad, and there came the famous ‘‘ Father ’’ Smith, a German, 
who built St. Paul’s and many other organs, and Renatus Harris, an 
Englishman living in Paris. The placing of an organ in the newly- 
built St. Paul’s Cathedral gave rise to bitter quarrels, for Sir 
Christopher Wren had forgotten all about it and had provided no space 
for it. Eventually he was compelled to design a case to be erected 
on the choir screen. But in his anxiety he made it too small to contain 
the large pipes, and the tops of these had to be concealed by additions 
to the “‘ towers,’’ with angels blowing trumpets. This was a great 
grief to him. The organ was, in the nineteenth century, divided and 
re-erected on each side of the choir, where it stands now. 


The Benchers of the Temple could not decide between the rival merits 
of Smith and Harris. Accordingly they had two organs built and 
placed one on each side of the Temple Church, to stand there for a 
year, and then a decision was to be made. The decision was in favour 
of the instrument erected by Smith, and Harris removed and sold his 
organ to another church. 


The cathedrals and large parish churches and colleges were now 
supplied as fast as possible with organs. A race of famous organ 
builders arose, and nearly, if not quite all the remarkable improvements 
that have been made during the last 200 years have been due to the 
genius of English builders. For instance, in 1712, Jordan put some 
pipes into a box which he opened and closed with a pedal so that the 
sound seemed to swell and die away. This made a great sensation in 
the musical world, especially at Hamburg, where they ‘‘ could not 
imagine how it was done.’’ Out of this primitive device was developed 
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the modern swell organ; it did not penetrate into Germany till nearly 
the end of the nineteenth century. An Englishman invented 
concussion bellows to keep the wind steady when a sudden change was 
made from loud to soft, or vice versa; formerly the whole organ was 
momentarily out of tune when this change was made, Another 
Englishman invented composition pedals to draw stops by the feet, 
leaving the hands free to play the keys. Another English invention 
was the pneumatic action by which the wind itself is made to relieve 
the player of the fatigue of admitting the wind to a large number of 
pipes at once. This enables an organ of a hundred stops to be played 
as easily as that in a small parish church. One might cortinue for a 
long time to enumerate the remarkable improvements in the organ due 
to English genius. Continental builders gladly adopt them; and 
every year new organs are built with some improvement on what has 
gone on before. The evolution of the organ is proceeding by leaps and 
bounds, and there is no sign that it is anywhere near its end. 
By the late C. F. Anpy 
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COMPOSER-CRITICS 


Ir is hastily assumed by many people that composers make the 
best critics. Certainly, a composer knows the how of music-making, 
he is possessed of the necessary technique, he knows the classics, and 
he has—or should have—an intimate acquaintance with the history 
of the art. So far as actual knowledge goes none is better equipped 
than he, and if it so happened that knowledge were the one and only 
thing needful, then a composer would make an ideal critic. But 
argumentative power, breadth of view, keen and subtle powers of 
perception, and a temperament keenly alive to all shapes of beauty 
are all equally necessary qualifications, and these the successful 
composer can rarely bring to the work. A composer’s intuitions are 
swift and usually sure, but there is little of “‘ reason ’’ in anything 
that he does; he is a man of feeling rather than a man of thought; 
he is too much overwhelmed by his impressions to be able to reason 
about them; he gives utterance to truth and does not argue facts. 
The composer is necessarily an egoist, too: if he were not so, if he 
had no strong personality, no belief in self, no decided convictions 
—and strong convictions carry with them strong prejudices—he could 
be no genius. Again, genius will never play the réle of understudy ; 
more than this, the man of genius feels that his message is so vital 
to the world that he lacks the inclination very often even to listen to 
the message of anyone else. Thus he grows self-centred ; his artistic 
leanings become too pronounced; likely enough, he over-estimates 
his own work; he is unable to standardise values. And so it comes 
about that the greatest composers have made the greatest blunders in 
estimating the relative value of each other’s works: of decided and 
strong personalities themselves, they have been unable to accept any- 
thing not in sympathy with these personalities. May not this be the 
reason why Wagner's coarseness rejected Mendelssohn’s refinement? 
why Brahms’s reticence failed to tolerate Tchaikovsky's hysteria? 
Does it not account, too, for the preponderance of the faculty of 
appreciation over that of condemnation among creative musicians? 
Berlioz, Wagner, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Moscheles—all these and 
scores of others found no difficulty in appreciating their affinities. 
They were less happy in their critical pronouncements on works lying 
outside the range of their own artistic preferences. 
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The possession of this great faculty for appreciation, together with 
only a trifling one for condemnation, is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the writings of Schumann. His criticisms are too well known 
to need quotation; they reveal an ardent and enthusiastic nature, but 
they also show that, whereas he had little difficulty in recognising 
good music when he found it, he frequently mistook inferior work 
for first rate. Moreover, his article on Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots 
may be taken as illustrative of his not altogether unbiased judgment. 
It will be recalled that he placed Il Crociato before either Robert 
le Diable or Les Huguenots; Le Prophéte he dismissed with a cross, 
implying that the work was unworthy of critical consideration and 
deserved nothing but prompt burial. 

If Schumann’s writings are weil known, so also are those of Berlioz. 
As a critic, the former was the more level-headed, but the latter has 
a brilliance that is difficult to parallel outside of Heine. Berlioz 
could not endure Bach, called Handel a ‘‘ big hog,”’ held the bulk 
of Don Giovanni to be in singularly bad taste, and declared 
himself to be ‘‘ amazed at the splendour’’ of Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgis Nacht—a compliment which Mendelssohn returned by 
saying that soap and water were emphatically necessary after 
handling a Berlioz score. Gluck, Beethoven and Weber were 
Berlioz’s gods, and he consecrated many memorable pages to their 
honour. Examples of his style, his trenchant wit, his occasional 
semi-ironical manner, and the confidential way in which he converses 
with his public—to say nothing of his extravagant worship—may all 
be found in his Der Freischiitz and Oberon articles. ‘* From 
the commencement of the overture,’’ he writes of the former, 
‘* to the last chord of the final chorus, it seems impossible for me to 
find a single bar the suppression or alteration of which would be 
desirable. Intelligence, imagination and genius pervade the whole 
with such intense brilliancy, that an eagle strength of vision would 
be necessary not to become fatigued by it; but for the fact that a 
sensibility, as inexhaustible as it is restrained, is fortunately present 
to soften the gleam, and to provide listeners with the gentler shelter 
of its influence. . . . Never has any master, whether German, 
French or Italian, produced, in one and the same scene, the full and 
successive expression of holy prayer, melancholy inquietude, 
meditation, the repose of nature, the silent eloquence of night, the 
harmonious mystery of the star-lit sky, the torment of waiting, hope, 
half-certainty, joy, ecstacy, transport and passionate love! And then 
again what an orchestra he employs to accompany these roble 
melodies! What invention! What ingenious choice of means! 
What treasures revealed by a sudden inspiration! . . . If ever 
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Weber heard this scene rendered in a manner really equal to his 
dreams, the first occasion of his doing so must have seemed to render 
all his later days sad and pale in comparison. He should have died 
then; for what could life have to offer him after such a joy!”’ 


Berlioz as a composer had a mixed reception from his contemporary 
craftsmen, Writing on L’Enfance du Christ, Adolphe Adam— 
next to Auber, the most popular composer of opéra-comique of his 
day—says: ‘‘ I have rarely had occasion to speak of Berlioz, or, to 
be frank, I have often avoided these occasions. I like Berlioz very 
much ; he is brilliant, ardent, original, an enemy of the commonplace, 
a poet rather than a musician, full of conviction, and of a rare 
independence of spirit, but working according to a system so opposed 
to the one which I have followed and which I profess, that it was very 
difficult for me to relate his successes without recognising in these 
the reversal of all my principles.’’ Writing on the same oratorio, 
Offenbach contributes this laudatory profession of faith: ‘‘ Hector 
Berlioz consoled himself for being rejected by the Academy by 
obtaining an immense success with his Enfance du Christ, a 
sacred trilogy of which he is both author and composer. We are 
unable to-day to discuss as much as we should wish this vast 
composition, where science of harmony and of the orchestra dispute 
the supremacy with grace and melodic originality. It is especially 
in the second part that we have remarked these precious qualities 
which to-day are so rare. All the récit, sung by Jourdan, is of an 
idyllic poetry and primitive naiveté; one would say it was a page 
taken from Rameau or from the divine Baptiste, as Madame 
de Sévigné said in speaking of Lully. Berlioz has conquered the 
sympathies of the entire musical public, a portion of which had tried, 
until to-day, to protest against this talent so virile and so serious.”’ 
Offenbach followed Berlioz in enthusiastic appreciation of Weber's 
Der Freischiitz, alluding to its ‘* splendid richness of colour, 
inimitable harmony, divine melodies, light or serious, bright or 
sombre, naive like an air hummed by a peasant girl, or deep like 
the infinite dreamed of by the apocalyptic author of Faust.’’ Reyer— 
composer of Sigurd and Salammbé—followed Berlioz as critic to 
the Journal des Débats; he was one of the earliest of Wagner's 
supporters. ‘‘ We are practically all affected by Wagnerism,’’ he 
wrote late in life, ‘‘. . . we have drunk, and we will drink, at 
the same source, and the sole precaution for us to take is not to 


drown our own personality.”’ 
But Wagner found singularly few Reyers. Rossini was against 
him. Speaking of Tannhduser, he said, ‘‘ It is too elaborate a 
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work to be judged after a single hearing, but so far as I am concerned 
I shall not give it a second.’’ Later on, somebody handed him the 
score of Lohengrin, and presently remarked that he was holding 
the music upside down. ‘‘ Well,’’ answered Rossini, ‘‘I have 
already tried it the other way and now I am trying it this, as I really 
can make nothing of it.’’ Rosenbach solemnly avowed that such 
music left him ‘‘ aching all over, as if tossed by the billows of a heavy 
sea '’—a cross-channel sort of feeling. Schumann declared that both 
Tannhéuser and Lohengrin were amatenrish, a pronouncement 
which Wagner returned with interest by saying that Schumann 
had ‘‘ a tendency to greatness.’’ ‘‘ If,’ said Marschner, ‘‘ Wagner, 
who is a highly gifted man, had been a genuine composer, he would 
not have thought it necessary to make such a noise, and to employ 
quack methods to win musical fame, and hide the poverty of his 
productions.’’ Berlioz had a no less hazy vision; he had “‘ not the 
slightest idea of what the composer wanted to say.’’ Neither had 
Offenbach, composer of the now-forgotten Madam Favart and 
the breaker of more than one lance in favour of high musical art 
versus philistinism. He it was who made merry over some 
Wagnerian poetry. Wagner had sent him a copy of his Rienzi. 
After three weeks the copy was returned with the verdict—‘‘ Dear 
Wagner, your music is trash; stick to poetry.’’ Now, Offenbach was 
an Israelite and some months later the composer of Rienzi was 
out with his celebrated brochure denouncing the Jews. Seeing 
vevenge in this direction, Wagner sent his pamphlet to his downright 
critic. But Offenbach returned it in two days with the following 
sober pronouncement written over the first page: ‘‘ Dear Wagner, 
your brochure is rot; stick to music.’’ Tchakovsky spoke dis- 
paragingly of the Ring. ‘* The thing bores me to death,’’ he 
exclaimed; ‘‘ there never was such endless and tedious twaddle.”’ 
Then Nordau was similarly unimpressed: he found the Ring in 
particular and Wagner in general ‘‘ a bleating echo from the far-away 
past.”’ And so on, da capo. 


One hesitates to approach Wagner as a critic of fellow composers, 
for he hit out all round with such edifying impartiality that a whole 
article could hardly do justice to this branch of the subject. But he 
looked on Palestrina, Bach and Mozart as ranking with Beethoven, 
among the supreme names in music. Wagner's belief in Mozart 
especially is fully attested in his writings, and he has thereby placed 
himself in direct opposition to some superior persons of our own day, 
who are so advanced that they no longer care to consider Mozart's 
music. 
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Mozart, indeed, came nearest to the distinction of escaping adverse 
criticism at the hands of the composer-critics. He was the chief 
among Meyerbeer’s favourites of the past. Haydn greatly revered 
him, describing him as ‘‘ the most extraordinary, original, and 
comprehensive musical genius ever known in this or any age or 
nation.’” ‘‘ I only wish I could impress upon every friend of mine,”’ 
he wrote in 1787, ‘‘ and on great men in particular, the same deep 
musical sympathy and profound appreciation which I myself feel for 
Mozart’s inimitable music; then nations would vie with each other to 
possess such a jewel within their frontiers.’’ Rossini named 
Mbzart as his favourite among the masters. ‘‘ Beethoven,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I take twice a week, Haydn foc times, and Mozart every day.”’ 
On another occasion he put it even more pointedly. He had been 
speaking to a friend about Beethoven, whom he called the greatest 
of all musicians. ‘‘ What, then, of Mozart?’’ he was asked. 
‘* Oh,’”’ he made answer, “‘ he is the only musician in the world.” 
Schumann’s enthusiasm for the same genius was unbounded. ‘* Oh, 
Mozart! immortal Mozart!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ how many and what 
countless images of a brighter world hast thou stamped on our souls !”’ 
Grieg said that ‘‘ where Mozart is greatest he embraces all time,” 
and Ferdinand David declared him to be ‘‘ music made man.”’ But 
Adolphe Adam gave the palm to Rossini—‘* the most complete musical 
genius that ever existed.’’ Comparing Mozart with Rossini, he 
writes : ‘‘ Were all the classes to anathematise me, the contest between 
the two does not appear to me to be equal, so far as invention and 
fecundity of imagination are concerned, the palm for which, according 
to me, must be awarded to Rossini.”’ 

Albrechtsberger had a decided contempt for his pupil Beethoven. 
His counsel to some enquiring person was to have nothing to do with 
him “‘ for,’’ said he, ‘* he has never learnt anything and will never 
do anything in a decent style.’’ Haydn, too, failed in feelings of 
sympathy and appreciation towards Beethoven. As a fact, each 
regarded the other’s ways with dislike. Howbeit, at bottom Beethoven 
had a great reverence for the old master. In after days—on being 
shown a picture of Haydn’s birthplace—Beethoven exclaimed ‘‘ To 
think that so great a man should have been born in so humble a 
cottage!’’ Mozart was much given to a worship of Haydn. A new 
string quartet of the latter was being played one day when Kozeluch 
(a now-forgotten composer of the time), envious of Haydn, leant 
forward to Mozart at a certain bold passage and whispered, ‘‘ I would 
not have done that."” ‘‘ Nor I,”” promptly rejoined Mozart, ‘‘ and 
do you know why? Because neither you nor I would have had such 
an idea.’’ Haydn himself had a marked preference for Handel. 
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In 1791 he attended the Handel Commemoration Festival in London ; 
when the Hallelujah Chorus was sung he wept like a child, and 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Handel is the master of us all!’’ After listening to the 
chorus “‘ The Nations shall tremble ’’ (Joshua) he told Shield that he 
‘* had long been acquainted with music, but never knew half its power 
before, as he was perfectly certain that only one inspired author ever 
did or ever would pen so sublime a composition.’’ Mendelssohn 
persisted in regarding Schumann as a literary man and art critic, not 
as a composer of any standing; Schumann, on the other hand, was 
roused to a pitch of very high enthusiasm about Mendelssohn's creative 
ability. Grieg was sadly discredited by contemporary composers. 
Repeatedly it was hinted that the freshness of his native dances caused 
him to uproot them and transplant them bodily into his ‘‘ academic 
flower-pots.’’ Later, is was said that he *‘ stuck in the fjord and 
never got out of it;’’ that “‘ he betrayed a truly childish pleasure in 
everything that sounded ugly.”’ 

Briefest—and on that account perhaps best—of composer-critics 
was Bizet. He wrote but one article, which appeared in the Revue 
Nationale et Etrangére on August 8, 1867, under the pseudonym of 
Gaston de Betzi. ‘* For me,’’ he wrote, “‘ there exist only two sorts 
of music, the good and the bad.’’ Later on he continued, ‘* I have 
a horror of pedantry and false erudition. Certain third- or fourth- 
rate critics use and abuse a so-called technical jargon, as unintelligible 
to them as it is to the public. I will carefully avoid this ridiculous 
fault. You will therefore find here no information concerning octaves, 
fifths, dissonances, consonances, preparations, resolutions, suspen- 
sions, inversions, cadences interrupted or deceptive, crab-like canons 
and other delights.’’ He thus concludes: “‘ In truth, I tell you, 
composers are the pariahs, the martyrs of modern society. Like the 
gladiators of old, they fall in erying Salve, popule, morituri te salutant ! 
Oh music! what a splendid art, but what a poor trade! Well—let us 
wait, and particularly, let us hope.”’ 

It will be a long wait—and a hopeless one—ere we can accept, from 
the evidence before us, Schumann’s dictum “‘ true criticism can only 
come from creative minds.’’ Criticism and creation are opposite 
processes—the one largely of analysis, the other of synthesis. 
It would seem that the man possessing the power to construct is rarely 


able to analyse. 
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SIMPLICITY versus RESTRAINT IN MUSIC 


We call the means whereby the senses find expression fhe arts, and 
each branch of art is distinct in spite of obvious analogies. Critical 
literature may amplify, explain, or even qualify, but mere words are 
incapable of translating the real significance of a melody or a painting. 
It is one of the limitations of literature that a common language must 
be applied to arts so kindred and yet, by strange paradox, so remote. 
Technical terms may be employed to characterise the actual means 
of creation, but the achievement itself, an affair of colour or tone, 
rhythm, or dynamic sensation, cannot be adequately told in words, 
because each art is itself a language, a delicate impressionism. 

Literature may not usurp the mission of the composer or the 
painter, but it is none the less a means whereby folk seek to control 
them. Criticism applies general terms sufficiently broad in their 
meaning to embrace the vastness of the arts and not infrequently with 
dire result. At a transitory period, when contemporary journalism 
has established a vogue, fickle nature demands variety, and so in 
nataral reaction thought in terms of cathedrals pauses. The 
splendour of a mighty grandeur extracted by written words inspires the 
weakling, whose emulation of the colossal is a pitiable vanity, a very 
ostentation, and then the reaction. Criticism often, as the swing of a 
pendulum from extreme to extreme, demands simplicity—simplicity 
in music, in all art, even in life itself. 

This simplicity because it is merely a vogue is capable of the most 
lamentable ostentation, even of utter vulgarity. Simplicity is con- 
fusing when advocated as a cult, even a little involved. Barrie, 
making his own word-music, may call simple folk his ‘‘ December 
roses,’’ but there are other blossoms, the white lily, and the full-blown 
sun-flower. Simplicity in modern music need not be devoid of charm. 
Plainness, freedom from artificial ornament, lack of subtlety on the 
part of a composer and exponent may commend themselves. If the 
endeavour be insincere it will not carry conviction. Even absolute 
sincerity may not sustain it if a natural tendency is not qualified by 
a measure of restraint. 

The only truly simple music is naturally expressed by simple 
peoples. George Calderon, in ‘* Tahiti,’’ refers at length to the music 
of the Sonth Sea Islands. He touches upon its ‘* straightforward 
simplicity."” He writes: ‘‘ One does not get this vivid brilliancy 
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without paying for it in the loss of other qualities ; for though tropical 
beauty strikes as it were deeper notes than we are accustomed to in 
our northern music, like a tune played on a longer keyboard, yet it 
is a very plain and artless tune; it lacks those delicate shades and 
chromatic nuances which our northern beauty crowds into its more 
limited range. . . . their songs are shrill and wailing; their per- 
fumes have a strong sour, memorable severity in them. There is a 
certain good natured fierceness in their pleasure.”’ 

Opinions differ, but absolute sincerity is the main characteristic of 
the songs of the Serbian and the Albanian peasantry. The Serbian 
songs are simple in their appeal. A discordant note here and there 
is distinctly Slavonic in its dramatic intention. I have, in remote 
Serbian villages, heard music of an inspired character, primitive 
fancies—songs of ardent love, doleful, but never subdued. The 
Lithuanian minstrel is influenced in a degree by the melancholy of 
Russia. He is more child-like in simplicity, more timid. His melodies 
are drab, grey and hopeless. His doleful yearnings invoke pity. 

The simple music of simple folk defies criticism. There is no 
restraint, no lack of sincerity. ‘‘ You must tell me what the clarinet 
is saying in that exquisite passage,’’ an effusive lady exclaimed to 
Rimsky-Korsakof, who replied, ‘‘ Madam, the clarinet says ‘I am a 
clarinet.’ ’’ Simplicity in music merely proclaims its simplicity ; 
restraint may proclaim the artist. 

Mackenzim. 
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MELODY 


A MELopy, as everybody knows, is a pattern of notes of the same 
or of different pitch, set in a certain rhythm. That is to say, melody 
is partly tonal, partly rhythmical. The rhythm of music is quite 
as important as are the notes that make it really musical. Pure 
rhythm, like that of the drum, devoid of all pitch differences, was 
probably the universal precursor of music. And unity of rhythm was, 
and still is, the basis upon which the concerted action of parts at 
different pitches is made possible. But the study of rhythm by 
itself, for all that, does not tell us very much about the nature of 
music and its peculiar laws and problems. And the study of rhythm 
in relation to differences of pitch is of peculiar subtlety and difficulty. 
So we need only refer to it incidentally. 


The musical part of melody consists of tones. And tones may 
differ from one another in four ways. First comes timbre or quality, 
by which we can tell the sound of a voice from that of a violin or horn, 
no matter how else they may vary. An instrumental tone consists 
of a fundamental pure tone and a number of upper partial tones or 
harmonics, which are commonly, though not necessarily, weaker than 
the fundamental. And the differences between instrumental tones 
that are called their timbre rest upon differences in these partial tones. 
We need spend no time over these familiar facts. For since the 
voice and the violin can equally well sing you the same song, their 
difference in colour-quality or timbre can solve none of the first pro- 
blems of melody. What we want to know is: what are the features 
that we do hear in a song, not those that we do not hear in the 
tones of it except as a sort of colouring of each. No musician but 
a theorist, and somewhat of a crank at that, ever bothers himself for 
a moment about ‘‘ upper partials '’: and music would probably have 
developed quite as well if they had remained undiscovered to this day. 
The art of music made considerable progress all over the world without 
any sort of knowledge of them. 

The same reserve may be maintained against those other 
adventitious phenomena of music that are of more recent discovery, 
namely difference-tones—the low tones that so often appear and are 
so seldom noticed, when we play fairly high notes from a minor third 
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to a fifth apart. Although they are often quite as loud as the tones 
we play intentionally, we nearly always fail to notice them, so accus- 
tomed are we to taking the difference-tones as a natural and 
negligible incident of certain chords. 


Even the beating of tones that is blood-brother in traditional musical 
theory to the upper partial is of little or no importance for a science 
of music. It is at most a nuisance, a thing you want to avoid as 
much as possible, just as you try not to strike your nails audibly on 
the keys of the piano or you have a squeaky pedal corrected. 


Of the other features of music two need only be mentioned, namely, 
loudness and pitch. Loudness is force or intensity that excites us; 
and by association we feel it as a greater vigour or zeal in the soul 
that we naturally attribute to a work of art. Pitch, as the word 
implies and as the ancient Greeks said, is the place of a sound. Prac- 
tically all physiologists agree that tones of different pitch are due 
to the stimulation of different places or points on that inner surface in 
the ear that is sensitive to sounds. But, of course, we do not associate 
different pitches with different places in the space around us. For we 
do not need to shift an instrument from one point or space to another 
in order to play different notes on it. Pitch, therefore, remains a 
place in an ideal space, as it were. And change of pitch means change 
of place in this strange ‘* unreal ’’ dimension. 


The last feature of tone—its size—is unfamiliar by name, but 
well-known in effect. It is the difference between tones that makes 
us call some tones low or deep and others high or sharp. It makes 
us say the highest tones of the blackbird are as thin as needles, like the 
same high tones when they are blown on a whistle or struck in metal. 
This feature of tone is a discovery of quite recent date. In fact, we 
may say that the discovery is not yet quite complete, for there is 
still some room for dispute about the size of tones. As the pitch of a 
tone rises—as a tone shifts along in the great series of tones from 
lowest to highest—its size grows steadily smaller. A low tone is a 
very big strip or patch of tone, centred about a certain tone-place 
that we call its pitch; and as the pitch rises, the tone becomes a 
smaller and smaller tone-patch. Changes analogous to these are much 
more familiar in vision. A mountain from which you gradually 
recede until it is no more than a dot on the horizon is a changing 
patch like this; except that it does not shift its place as it becomes 
smaller, as tone does. 

From this review of the properties of single or pure tones we can 
return upon the notion of the compound tone consisting of funda- 
mental and higher partials and look upon it as a tone whose surface 
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has been slightly ruffled or coloured. The fundamental component, 
being so low in pitch, is very large : the upper partials are progressively 
smaller and weaker ; and they lie at, or centre round, other places in 
the tone-dimension. Put together with the fundamental they merely 
roughen or colour the surface of it somewhat, without altering its 
inherent size and without making it change its place or pitch. 

These, then, are the features inherent in tones. A tone is a sound 
of a certain surface-texture, of a certain intensity, of a certain size, 
at or about a certain place in the dimension peculiar to music. This 
is literally quite as true as that a sight is a certain colour or texture 
of colours, of a certain brightness, and size, at or about a certain 
place in the three dimensions of our vision, that so closely correspond 
to those of real space. The musical dimension of sound does not 
correspond to any proper dimension of physical space, though it is of 
course correlated with the length of the waves of sound in the air. 
Nevertheless, it becomes and remains a mental dimension or space, 
just as really and truly as time splits off in our mind from space, in 
spite of all that the modern theory of relativity tells us about their 
essential interpenetration in the reality of events. If time is called 
a dimension—and psychically it really is so, although it is not 
psychically another dimension of space—then there is no need to try 
to imagine four or five dimensions. They exist together already in our 
sense-experience. A tone heard at a-certain time at a certain place, 
can only be properly represented by five dimensions and all these 
five dimensions are virtually, if not really, in our minds, when we 
hear or think of it.* 

If these are the true properties of sound, then we may think of the 
sounds of music in any and every analogous manner according to our 
inclinations. That is the principle of association in ssthetics, that 
also enables us to speak of a sweet character, a bitter sorrow, a 
rough remark, though we do not taste or touch these things. So 
tones appear to have intensive force or energy, to be great or strong 
or gloomy or heavy, to be light or joyful or small or to change subtly 
in character according to their timbre. And when we listen to a 
melody we are watching an unreal body, so to speak, move from 
place to place, changing the while in size, surface and intensity or 
in their associated analogues. 

The only new word in this last sentence is the word move. Tones 
move from place to place. This idea of motion is quite unavoidable 
here; and we shall presently see how important it is for music. 


* These pecnettion of tone are discussed more fully in my “ chology of 
Sound ” (Cambridge, 1917), of which a résumé is given in my ‘‘ Foundations 
of Music’ (Cambridge, , Chap. 2. 
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Meanwhile let us remember that tones of different pitches constitute 
an interval. Intervals are said to vary in size, though it would be 
truer to say they vary in proportion. For it is the proportion that 
is constant from octave to octave. I do not refer to the proportion 
of the rates of vibration of the air. That is a theory that, though 
true, yet as Aristoxenus, in the beginning of musical science, so wisely 
observed, is ‘‘ utterly extraneous ’’ to the immanent sciences of music, 
which are concerned only with ‘‘ the natural laws of melody, accord- 
ing to which the voice in ascending or descending places the intervals.’’ 
I refer rather to the proportion between the sizes of the tones we 
actually hear in an interval. The sizes, as already said, grow smaller 
as we ascend; and a broad consideration of the facts compels me to 
suppose that the sizes of tones diminish proportionately as an interval 
is moved up or down. In short, this constancy of proportion is what 
constitutes musical interval, just as in vision it constitutes figure or 
form. 

Now, any interval may be included in a melody whether it be as 
small as the second or as large as the octave or even slightly larger. 
But we actually find that the smaller intervals are more frequently 
used. Consider these statistics* that I have compiled from every 
tenth song written by Schubert, 56 songs in all. The number of 
times every interval occurred has been found. There were in all 


1. 
SCHUBERT’S SONGS. 
Frequencies of the different intervals. 


2 3 4,7 | & | 6 7 
56 Songs ...| 768 100 (2167)| 42.7| 21.0) 28) 90) 2.7) 08 14 
Minor... | 107.6 100} ( 558) 57.0 20.1| 316) 29) 129) 45) 2.0) 0.5 18 
Major | (66.2) 100) (1614)) 37.7/ 21.3/ 283| 7.7) 58) 25] 0.9 Ll 
Poss. Major |165 | 100 47.1| 35.5) 23.6) 135) 64) 1,0/ 0.3) 0.1 08 
Cale. 60% ... | 166 | 100 60.0} 36.0| 21.6) 18.0) 78) 4.7) 28) 1.7) 10) 06 


The frequency for the major second (II.) has been set as 100 per cent., and 
the focveneeian for the other intervals are expressed in relation to it, ¢.9., 
42.7 per cent., 21.0 per cent., etc. 


*For a full account of this work see the “ British Journal of Psychology,”’ 
1924. 
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the songs taken together 2,167 major seconds. The series of intervals 
along the top line (2, II., 3, III., ete.), includes all the possible 
typical intervals of the octave arranged according to their actual, or 
at least approximate sizes or proportions. Thus the tritone stands 
for either the augmented fourth or the diminished fifth, which are 
nearly of the same proportion. We are not concerned for the present 
with the exact classification of intervals according to their relation 
to keys or tonalities; we want to see how their use is affected by their 
mere size as intervals. And we have good reason to believe that 
slight differences of sizes of interval make little or no difference to 
music in spite of all the fuss that faddists have made about just 
temperament. The equal temperament of the piano makes very good 
music in spite of the many slight differences of tuning it involves. 
And no player like the violinist, who has to make his own tuning at 
every note, ever plays exactly on pitch, except by chance. The pitches 
he actually produces differ from the intended pitch by a small average 
error, just as the bullet falls away from the centre of the target by 
an average error, that decreases in size with the shooter’s skill. And 
a singer’s vibrato involves comparatively tremendous errors of tuning. 
In fact, it commonly does away with exact tuning altogether and sub- 
stitutes for it a balanced oscillation over six to twelve vibrations per 
second (Cf. Music anp Lerrzrs. Vol. 4, p. 251.). 


The first line of Table 1 shows how the frequency of the larger 


intervals decreases. There is a slight rise at the fourth and at the 
octave, and a fall at the tritone. 


But the number of times an interval is used must depend not only 
on its size but on the number of times it occurs in the scales used 
by the composer. The basis of these 56 songs of Schubert is more 
often major than minor, as the frequencies 1,614 to 558 in the 
‘* major ’’ and ‘‘ minor ’’ lines of the table show. .The frequencies 
for passages in these two tonalities had therefore to be separated. And 
then the actual frequencies with which each interval occurs in the 
songs could be corrected by the relative frequency of the different 
intervals in the scale. This was done for the major passages. There 
are, for example, five major seconds, but only two minor seconds in 
the major scale. We must, therefore, multiply the frequency of the 
minor second (66.2) by 5 upon 2 to make it truly comparable to the 
frequency of the major second (100). The result is 165. As the 
line ‘* possible major ’’ of Table 1 shows, the figures so altered now 
appear to decrease much more regularly, as the interval increases in 
size. There is not a single exception till we reach the octave. In 
fact, we can quite well fit an equation to these figures, as in the 
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lowest line of the table. The frequency decreases by 60 per cent. 
for each increase of the interval by a semitone. Only the minor 


third, the sixths and the sevenths occur less often than they should 
by this reckoning. 


This rarity of large intervals is by no means unfamiliar to musical 
theory. Various modern writers have asserted that intervals were 
more rarely used the larger they are, both in European songs (e.q., 
German, Swedish and Turkish folk-songs) and in primitive music. 
But the proportional decrease has not been made evident, as far as 
I know. With regard to older writers, even the Greeks thought that 
intervals beyond the fifth were unmelodic : they were not emmelic, as 
they said. And, as you see, that is still very true. Disproving the 
traditional rules is a favourite sport in modern music. But when 
we look below the surface, we shall generally find, I think, that in 
the vast majority of cases an old rule still holds good. Introducing 
an unusually large interval into a melody does not prove that melody 
no longer requires small intervals as by convention it was heretofore 
supposed to require them. It proves only that a congeries of favour- 
able conditions will make the unacceptable acceptable. And it tempts 
the analyst to study the means by which the miracle has been wrought 
and to show, if possible, that the exception still involves the rule and 
so proves it over again. That, I think, is the only scientific attitude 
one can take towards the so-called rules of art and their exceptions. 
And I venture to think it is the only attitude for practical esthetics 
also. If there are no rules in music, there is no art in it either. For 
it is only in so far as effects can be relied upon to follow their natural 
conditions, that is to say, in virtue of rules, that we can make an 
art at all. 


An interesting point has still to be noticed in Table 1, namely, that 
the effect of consonance upon frequency of use that appears in the 
first line, has disappeared in the last two lines. If further investiga- 
tion confirms this result, it will simplify things considerably. And 
on other grounds it is difficult to see why consonance should help the 
flow of melody. It ought rather to bind and clog it. 


Let us look at another very different sample, this time from the 
music of a primitive culture, the Chippewa and Teton Sioux Indians 
of North America. Their songs have been collected in large numbers 
by Miss Densmore and published by her through the American Bureau 
of Ethnology. Several things are apparent in Table 2, which has 
been arranged on exactly the same plan as Table 1. First that the 
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TaBLe 2. 
CHIPPEWA AND TETON SIOUX SONGS. 
Frequencies of the various intervals. 


2 IL; 3] 


183 Chipp. Songs} 12.7 100 (1414)} 90.1) 34.8 
Cale. 60% 166 | 100) 60.0} 36.0 


Chippewa D. 340! 12.7} 100) (3089) 31.5 
Sioux Old 147 ...| 15.8} 100} (1749) 


Sioux New 93 ...| 13.4} 100} (1154)} 73.0} 17.5 
Indian All 580 ...) 13.2} 100} (6275)| 78.0} 25.5 


intervals beyond the fifth are used less frequently than by Schubert; 
but the frequencies are quite comparable. Second that the minor 
third is used nearly as often as the major second. That is a feature 
of this Indian music that can be seen in their songs at a glance. Next 
it appears that the ratio of 60 per cent. fits the frequencies of the 
first line fairly well, at least for the major second, major third, the 
fourth, the fifth (and the octave). And the ratio is not unlike those 
of the lower lines either. But I am not sure that quite the same 
procedure was adopted for these other data (enumerated by Miss 
Densmore) as I used for Schubert and the 188 Chippewa songs. And, 
finally, how seldom the minor second occurs! That is an interval 
that these Indians are evidently only just learning to use. That can 
be seen from another angle in the Table 8, in which the Chippewa 


Taste 8. 
CHIPPEWA SONGS. 


4.7| 2.8/1.7 

19 0.3 14 
16] 0.6; 0.7 L8 
0.7; 0.6; 2.7 
038 1.7 


No. of 
intervals used. | 2 | | QD] 8 | 4|T | 6 | 7 | 


2 (12)... | 100] | 10 |10 
3 (57) ... . | 1.9} 100 | (64) 104 | 59.3) 50 19 
4 (47) [21.8] 100 | (47)| 97.9] 702) 50.6, 42.6] 4.4] 22 
5 (47)... 167.4] 100 | (46)] 97.8) 82.6] 84 $8.7 4.3] 43 6.5 


Numbers of songs in which each interval occurs according to the number of 
ifferent intervals used in each song. 

songs are divided into groups according to the numbers of different 

intervals used in any song. The first line shows the relative fre- 

quencies of the intervals used in songs in which only two intervals 
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were used. There are twelve such songs. These two intervals are 
practically only the major second and the minor third. As the number 
of intervals used increases, the frequency spreads out until it reaches 
the octave. The similiarity of results on the whole therefore between 
Indian songs and Schubert’s is remarkable. 


But the frequency of the minor second in Table 2 is much lower 
than in Schubert. That reminds us of the correction made for the 
possible major frequencies in Schubert’s songs. I have not attempted 
to distinguish major and minor Indian songs. The whole problem of 
the tonality of such primitive music is extremely difficult. But it 
is strange that the frequencies given without the distinction of major 
and minor should most resemble the corrected frequencies for the 
major scale in Schubert. Surely this does not mean that the Indians 
sing chiefly in major scale but that they do not sing in either of 
our scales at all. They chose their intervals (we might say from 
this genera] statistical point of view) at random, with regard solely 
to their greater melodic value, and allowing for the variation required 
by an artistic structure. But it would probably be rash to pursue this 
suggestion farther, although the raw (uncorrected) data for the 
Turkish songs permit a similar inference. [The Swedish data are very 
like the figures for the major passages of Schubert’s songs in Table 1, 
except that the fourths and fifths are only about half as frequent. ] 


Tasty 4. 
INDIAN SONGS. 
Ascent and Descent. 
} 

183... wee | 68,0 100 | (265) | 82.6) 66.0) 41.1) 10.9 | 5.0 
Chippewa D. (840) .. 100 | 276)| 82.6| 65.9] 39.3| 10.9 | 222 
Sioux Old (147) _... | 65.2| 100 | (258) | 75.9/ 65.2| 49.8] 7.4] 86] 44 
Sioux New (93) _... | 56.8| 100 | (257)| 79.4) 42.0] 47.5| 5.6] 5.5 
Indian All... 68.9] 100 | (249)| 85.9) 626/ 462/ 99) 89) 81 
64 | 46 | 10 


Table 4 contains the results of another question put to these Indian 
songs. How often do intervals ascend and descend? The figures in 
brackets show how often the major second occurred in descent 
(e.g., 265 times) to 100 times that it occurred in ascent; and similar 
frequencies of descent relative to ascent for the larger intervals have 
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been expressed as percentages of this figure 265 (equals 100 per cent.). 
Indian songs are obviously characterised by descending movements. 
And the table shows that this percentage of descent is greatest in the 
major second, and decreases as the interval increases in size. These 
songs, in other words, start high, or they leap up by large intervals, 
and then trickle down by small ones. The decrease step by step is 
very nearly that shown in the lowest line, viz., 18 per cent. from 100 
for the major second, to 82, 64, 46, and 10. The difference nearly 
disappears at and over the interval of a fifth. This ratio of decrease 
holds quite well for all the minor groups of songs shown in Table 3, 
no matter how many different intervals they use. 

Statistical analysis shows that the frequencies of descent relative to 
ascent also decrease in the 56 songs of Schubert from one interval to 
the next greater in a way that seems to be roughly similar to that of 
the Indian music. There are decided increases only at the octave, the 
fifth and the tritone. That implies that we can descend readily by 
a consonant interval (and to a less extent by a minor sixth) and also 
by a tritone, as musicians would agree. Apart from this the general 
rule holds that it is more usual—and therefore presumably easier and 


better—to descend by the smaller intervals and to ascend by the 
larger ones.* 


We have now some idea of how the various intervals enter into 
melodies. But in order to understand why they do so, we have to 
remind ourselves first that a tone is a sound that has a certain pitch 
or place, and that in an interval a sound therefore changes its place. 
‘Here again we naturally tend to say the sound moves from the one 
place to the other. And we should expect the sound to move more 
smoothly over an interval the smaller it is. 

Something very similar to this occurs in vision in connection with 
motion. That is the familiar basis of the illusory motion of the 
cinematograph. I do not suggest that melodic motion is the same 
as the motion of the cinematograph. The latter at its best is perfectly 
continuous and smooth, indistinguishable from the motion shown by 
a real moving object, except that it is reduced in brightness. In 
music melodic motion never becomes smooth and continuous. It 
never takes on the semblance of a glide or portamento, although the 
glissando, especially the chromatic glissando, makes some approach to 


this. But it is, of course, still obviously a series of pitches and not 
a gliding pitch. 


*The Editor aptly suggests that breath control may be involved. The 
cries of birds and mammals very often descend. (I may add here that my 
statistics did rot reckon as an interval the difference of pitch over any 
rest of the voice, but only intervals within a melodic motion.) 
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Nevertheless melodic motion contains a strong impression of motion, 
We see that in the fact that music has for so long adopted the term 
motion to describe it. And we see it also in the similar behaviour of 
visual and melodic motion. Short intervals in vision make smooth 
motion, as the ultra-rapid camera so beautifully demonstrates; short 
intervals in melody make smooth motion too, And the motion of 
melody, like that of vision, takes place over the shortest distance. 
We are all familiar with one case of this that leads to a phenomenon 
of a rather puzzling nature. It may be noticed in moving pictures 
that the wheels of a motor car usually seem to roll the wrong way, 
against the motion of the car. That is easily explained. Suppose 
the motion of the car carries a certain spoke of the wheel right round 
from 12 o'clock through 8 and 4 to the 1 o'clock position while the 
film passes on from one exposure to the next. But when these views 
are projected on to the screen, vision connects them by making the 
motion flow over the short distance from 12 o'clock to 1 o'clock, not 
over the much longer distance through which the spoke actually 
passed. For there is nothing that could enable the eye to distinguish 
one spoke of the wheel from any other. Carry this on in imagina- 
tion and you will see that the car wheel must appear to rotate back- 
wards against the motion of the car. 


In old-fashioned textbooks of harmony—that have not quite been 
antiquated by the supposed freedom of modern music from all rules— 
you find recommendations like these : 

(1) When the same note occurs in two successive chords it is 
generaliy better to keep it in the same voice. The reason, we can now 
understand, is that repetition of a note creates no motion and so tends 
to keep itself in the same voice. 

(2) Each voice should generally go to the nearest note in the 
following chord. Like the motor car wheel, it will tend of itself to 
do so for the ear; and if the composer intends the ear to hear a 
different motion, he must take special means to enable it to do so. 

(3) It is not desirable to allow two parts to overlap, especially to 
cross each other. For similar reasons. For the nearer notes make 
the smoothest motion and the far notes are left so unattached that 
they confuse the ear. 

By contravening these rules of part-writing, in other words, you 
are asking notes to behave as you would like them, not as they them- 
selves are inclined, to behave. You are confusing the motions of 
tones with one another. And confusion is most likely to occur when 
two or more motions proceed in the same direction. Where there is 
contrary motion of parts, the danger (apart from overlapping, cf 
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course) is much less. Then the tones move inwards to a smaller 
interval or outwards to a larger one, so that there are two opposite 
lines of motion in the whole mass of sound. Of course the effect will 
not be so good over large intervals outwards or inwards as over small 
ones. But the intervals over which the parts pass are likely in con- 
trary motion to be comparatively small. So they will always stand 
clear of one another. Oblique motion also makes clear parts, because 
then only one part moves and its motion is undisturbed by the other. 

Such rules of music, therefore, are most reasonable and true. They 
do not mean that nobody shall make parts cross. It may often happen 
that clarity of parts is momentarily unimportant or is esthetically 
undesirable. But if the parts of your music are to be melodically 
distinct and if you then let the parts cross or overlap, they will not 
flow upon the lines you imagine unless you introduce some new cor- 
recting device ; giving, for example, one part to a voice and the other 
to a violin, or marking out their lines of motion in some other way, 
e.g., by some already familiar figure or motive. Voice and violin are 
in music like differences of colour in the cinematograph. They intro- 
duce a feature which, if not strained too much, will make the motion 
pass from one colour in one picture to the same colour in the next 
one, almost as if closely neighbouring and distracting points were not 
present at all. 


Of course, if the parts of your music are not intended to be 
melodically distinct or intelligible, you are released from all concern 
with these laws that express the nature of melodic motion. But it 
would be foolish to suppose that you had thereby shown that these 
laws were useless or untrue. As foolish as to suppose that when you 
portray distance in a picture by differences of saturation of colour you 
are showing that the laws of perspective are useless or untrue. You 
have made no progress in the laws of perspective at all. You have 
changed the direction of progress entirely. You are producing new 
effects by new means, advancing and enriching the basis of art, but 
you are not annulling or sweeping away anything, not even @ con- 
vention. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show how important is this 
process of greater melodic cogency over smaller intervals. I believe 
that it is responsible for the most of what is called the study of harmony 
or part writing. It plays a large part in the resolution of discords. 
Aided by devices for securing clarity, such as the contrary motion of 
parts, it enables us to make single and especially consecutive octaves, 
fiftis, and fourths enter agreeably into any music that rests upon 
the melodic distinction of parts. It is also the chief means for the 
regulation of that other bugbear of such music—the fourth from the 
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bass. The one great aim of the music we all still know best—the 
music of the Bach-Brahms, or of the Purcell-Parry era—is to be 
melodically intelligible. Perhaps we might rather say melodically 
clear to the ear, in order to avoid that dreaded term—the understanding 
of music. For music does not so much require to be understood as to 
be heard. It understands itself, so to speak, if it is presented pro- 
perly, as every real work of art should. And if music is to be 
melodically clear, every obscurity that its material involves must be 
resolved. 


Now, harmony is by traditional acceptance the essence of music. 
Closer inspection, however, strange as it may seem, shows that har- 
mony in its alternative forms of consonance and dissonance, seems 
itself to be the chief obscurity and difficulty of music. It makes a 
relatively late appearance in the development of the art. It is, in 
fact, a barrier that stops the progress of music at a certain stage of 
development and has held the music of the world typically down to 
the level of simple and single melodies. That is exemplified in the 
three great instances, ancient Greek music, the music of Europe till 
the days of diaphony, and the music of nearly all primitive races at 
present. They reach the borders of harmony, but the difficulties of 
consonance and dissonance for simultaneous voices then stop further 
progress. 

If we survey the framework of melody that we have laid out before 
us thus far, we must recognise that it contains no reason why a 
melody should ever stop. Every interval carries its motion farther 
along, so that another group of conditions must exist which modify 
and arrest its motion. One very natural condition of arrest is the 
ordinary limit of memory. No doubt the lengths of primitive 
melodies, if not of all melodies, are largely determined by this. But 
this is a condition of ending, not of arrest of motion in the musical 
sense. 

Where there is yet no harmony, as in most primitive music, arrest 
is produced generally by lowering of pitch and by longer duration of 
a tone. These means are very prominent in the Chippewa music, for 


instance. But it is only through the development of harmony that | 


a richly varied means of arrest has become possible. Harmony is 
based upon the blending or confusion of sounds that their consonance 
and dissonance involve. This confusion hides them from our view; 
it takes longer for us to detect the component tones, and the tones, as 
it were, short-circuit into one another the parts or voices to which 
they belong. This short-circuit or confusion of voices tends to arrest 
their movement, especially in the consonances that give pleasure to 
the ear and invite delay. Dissonances on the contrary, impel us to 
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pass along, so that the lines of the voices may again be distinet, or 
may reach a consonance that wiil encourage delay. 

We cannot go into this complicated aspect of melody now. But 
even these few suggestions may suffice to show why musical analysis 
lays so much stress upon the harmonic framework of melody, and 
largely ignores its essence of motion. It is harmony that punctuates 
melody and so makes us able to build up a simple snatch of song into 
a balanced whole. And it provides an inner skeleton on which varying 
contours may be draped, so that a wealth of variations may be recog- 
nised as the same organism in different moods and activities. 

With these various facts and explanations in mind, let us now con- 
sider briefly how they apply to a typical and popular song. Be it 
nected again, that in this paper we are not concerned with the rhythm 
cf melody, and are now to consider only the relation of the words to 
the changes of pitch apart from rhythm and harmony, taking the poem 
of course, as it stands. It wouid surely be foolish to pretend that 
the words and the notes of Purcell’s song fit one another ideally. 
That i; impossible in any song. But it is obvious that Purcell is 
thinking of the continuous and undulatory motion of flying when he 
writes the notes for that word. We all feel that clearly at once. Not 
that we need think of these psychological theories and pictures in order 
to enjoy his song or other music. Music does not require to be 
translated to be enjoyed. It is enough that its motion flows in your 
ear as it does, that you enjoy its flow, and that your mind is gently 
stirred to similar motions by the waves that thus flow through it 
from the ear, filling your soul with a subtle undiscerned sense of its 
being, or of its ‘‘ meaning,”’ as we say. 

Similarly the sense of attempt—a poor attempt—is indicated in the 
two short conjunct motions of the first two bars and their larger 
intervals ‘‘ I attempt,”’ ‘‘ Love’s.’’ The flight continues throughout 
the second line of words (‘‘ Since I am myself,”’ ete.), like the sweeping 
motions of a bird that falls to gain momentum for each upward glide. 
You will notice incidentally how wonderfully the position of the recur- 
rent descending and ascending fifths is varied from bar to bar, as Mr. 
Fox Strangways so interestingly explains in his chapter on ‘‘ Melody,” 
in his book the Music of Hindostan. The motion of this part is slower 
and steadier than that of “fly.” The ascending seconds suggest 
difficult ascent. Perhaps it is more usual to ascend by larger intervals 
for this reason, that the ascent is stickier, as it were. According to 
Sterzinger, the larger interval gives more rhythmical accent, arrests 
the attention more. It is not clear what the reason is that makes 
us prefer to ascend by the larger intervals.* 

*Cf. my ‘‘ Foundations of Music,” ch. xi. ff. 
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We can also follow the thread of changing size of tone throughout 
the songs. See how the idea of *‘ in vain ’’ gains by appearing on a 
falling pitch. Similarly ‘‘ myself ’’ and ‘‘ fever.’’ It is for this 
reason that in ordinary speech the voice tends to fall on such terms of 
despair and depression. The ascending step is more combative and 
assertive. Not that music borrows these forms from speech because 
they are there instinctive and conventional. Speeeh has_ itself 
selected them for such expression because they convey this effect. 
Waves of mental feeling, as it were, pass outwards from the soul 
through all channels of expression. And this is the manner in which 
waves of gloom pass out through the portals of speech. 

H. J. Warr. 


TO A PIANIST. 


The more you play, 
The less I hear 

Earth’s noisy fray 
Of hate and fear. 


The less you play, 
The more I know 


How precious may 
A silence grow. 


Then play—or dream ; 
Your hands, your eyes 
Will bring a gleam 
Of Paradise. 
Forsyrna. 


Vol, V, G 
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The Philosophy of Music. By William Pole. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the sixth edition of a half-a-century-old book on the scientific 
foundations of music (Pole used the term ‘‘ philosophy "’ in a sense that 
has now become unusual) which is, on the whole, rather of historical 
than of present-day interest: its author, who died in 1900 at the age 
of eighty-six, was by profession a civil engineer of much distinction. 
His literary style is at one and the same time scholarly and attractive, 
and he combined with his musical conservatism a candid and far-seeing 
outlook that was none too common in the England of 1877: but to the 
musician of to-day the book has not much artistic actuality. The most 
interesting feature, really, of this reprint is a remarkable prefatory 
essay by Mr. E. J. Dent, full of illuminating and trenchant criticism 
on general esthetics: it is regrettable, however, that he should lend the 
weight of his high authority to the modern popular use of ‘‘ academic "’ 
as a sort of loose swear-word. There is also a supplementary 
essay by Dr. Hamilton Hartridge, mainly dealing with acoustical 
problems, but also containing a paragraph on the ancient modes: this 
is intended to render ‘‘ more interesting and more easily understood *’ 
Pole’s excellent chapter on the subject, but it is confusing and in- 
accurate, apart from a bad misprint, and is rather palpably not written 
by @ musician. 

Ernest WALKER. 


The ape Music. By Percy C. Buck. Oxford University Press. 
s. net. 

This reprint of the ‘‘ Cramb *’ Lectures of 1923 is well worth while; 
the method of approach is easy and the conclusions are sound. The 
lectures were, one gathers, more freely and more aptly illustrated than 
is possible in print, and the style is that of a speaker rather than a 
writer. The book is not so much a serious contribution to musical 
literature as an invitation to those who have hitherto thought vaguely 
on its subject now to think particularly and consistently. Dr. Buck 
has a charmingly light touch with the simple, and therefore supremely 
difficult, things; for instance, law— 

Is there any law which is final? Is it a law that one and one makes two? 


. - » » » Let me remind you of the pragmatic philosopher who pointed out 
that if you add one drop of water to another you do not get two drops. 


On the other hand, his pen sometimes runs away with him. 


Securus judicat orbis is true, and always will be true, though the world 
may take many centuries in arriving at the security. But the interval of 
waiting is not so long as it used to be. 


How does he know that? He says, by the progress of psychology: 
but we shall better be able to judge of that claim when psychology 
shall have emerged from its contemporary diathesis of expatiating to 


avital cognates upon the benefits to be derived from the absorption by 
suction of ovarious aliment. 
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There is no trace whatever of such jargon in these lectures. There is 
a neat definition of emotion (a quality) and feeling (a quantity) on 

. 44, with the implied hope that people will use the words rightly. 

e submit that there is little chance of that hope’s fulfilment, and 
that we do not altogether desire it. Words are coin, not tickets. 
Thought lives, and grows; and the only way to keep pace with it is to 
take words in their average meaning and show by the build of the 
sentence their meaning in the particular context, and this is bound to 
involve before long the use of one word in two senses or of two words 
in one. It is an imperfect world, and that is partly why we are so 


fond of it. 
A. H. F. 8. 


Oeuvres en Prose de Richard Wagner. Traduits en francais. Par 
J. G. Prod’homme. Tome XIIme. 


This 12th volume of the excellent French translations of Wagner's 
Collected Works, contains the first portion of the essays written 
from 1877 onwards, all, with one exception, for the then newly founded 
Bayreuther Blatter, and corresponding to the 10th volume of the 
German editions. The most valuable articles in the present instalment 
are three technical discourses on the adaptation of music to the words 
of the drama, entitled respectively ‘‘ De l’art poétique et de la com- 
position musieale,’’ ‘‘ Du livret de l’Opéra and “ De 1l’application 
de la musique au drame.’’ A close study of these may be recom- 
mended to every young composer, and especially to those who have 
been taught to look upon Wagner as a revolutionist and breaker up of 
form. This is what he says about instrumentation and harmony: 


Avant tout, je voudrais conseiller & ceux dont I’éducation musicale s’est 
faite en écoutant la musique instrnmentale romantico-classique la plus 
nouvelle, de ne pas chercher a forcer ... . les effets instrumentaux et 
ns = ne mais de laisser naftre chaque effet de ce genre d’une cause 
anterieure...... 


On modulation he says: 


Je donnerais pour premiére régle de ne jamais sortir d’un mode aussi 
longtemps qu’ils peuvent exprimer ce qu’ils ont & dire dans ce mode. 


Other articles are mostly philosophical, and supplementary to his 
earlier writings. In ‘‘ Le Public dans le temps et dans le milieu,’’ he 
rebuts the common notion that a great genius is the product of his age, 
instancing, among others, Plato, Dante and Calderon, all of whom, he 
asserts, were in direct antagonism to the genius of their time. ‘‘ Public 
et Popularité ’’ is especially noteworthy as having caused the final 
breach between him and Friedr. Nietzsche. ‘* Voulons-nous 
espérer? ’’ is written with the bitterness of a man who feels that his 
life-work has been a constant struggle against the institutions and 
ideals which society holds dear. He says: 


Pour qui trouve que tout est bien et parfait ici-bas, Vart n’existe pas. 


The translation, so far as an Englishman can presume to judge, is 
excellent; often clearer and less involved than the original. Why i 
it that in our country we have been unable to produce a version which 
a cultured person can read with any wr 

Gero. Hicrr. 
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The Philosophy of Music. By William Pole. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the sixth edition of a half-a-century-old book on the scientific 
foundations of music (Pole used the term ‘‘ philosophy *’ in a sense that 
has now become unusual) which is, on the whole, rather of historical 
than of present-day interest: its author, who died in 1900 at the age 
of eighty-six, was by profession a civil engineer of much distinction. 
His literary style is at one and the same time scholarly and attractive, 
and he combined with his musical conservatism a candid and far-seeing 
outlook that was none too common in the England of 1877: but to the 
musician of to-day the book has not much artistic actuality. The most 
interesting feature, really, of this reprint is a remarkable prefatory 
essay by Mr. E. J. Dent, full of illuminating and trenchant criticism 
on general esthetics: it is regrettable, however, that he should lend the 
weight of his high authority to the modern popular use of ‘‘ academic ”"’ 
as a sort of loose swear-word. There is also a supplementary 
essay by Dr. Hamilton Hartridge, mainly dealing with acoustical 
problems, but also containing a paragraph on the ancient modes: this 
is intended to render ‘* more interesting and more easily understood " 
Pole’s excellent chapter on the subject, but it is confusing and in- 
accurate, apart from a bad misprint, and is rather palpably not written 
by @ musician. 

Ernest WALKER. 


The eee Music. By Percy C. Buck. Oxford University Press. 
s. net. 

This reprint of the ‘‘ Cramb ’’ Lectures of 1928 is well worth while; 
the method of approach is easy and the conclusions are sound. The 
lectures were, one gathers, more freely and more aptly illustrated than 
is possible in print, and the style is that of a speaker rather than a 
writer. The book is not so much a serious contribution to musical 
literature as an invitation to those who have hitherto thought vaguely 
on its subject now to think particularly and consistently. Dr. Buck 
has a charmingly light touch with the simple, and therefore supremely 
difficult, things; for instance, law— 

Is there any law which is final? Is it a law that one and one makes two? 


-.- » ; + Let me remind you of the pragmatic philosopher who pointed out 
that if you add one drop of water to another you do not get ihe drops. 


On the other hand, his pen sometimes runs away with him. 


Securus judicat orbis is true, and always will be true, though the world 
may take many centuries in arriving at the security. But the interval of 
waiting is not so long as it used to be 


How does he know that? He says, by the progress of psychology: 
but we shall better be able to judge of that claim when psychology 
shall have emerged from its contemporary diathesis of expatiating to 


avital cognates upon the benefits to be derived from the absorption by 
suction of ovarious aliment. 
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There is no trace whatever of such jargon in these lectures. There is 
a neat definition of emotion (a quality) and feeling (a quantity) on 
p. 44, with the implied hope that people will use the words rightly. 
We submit that there is little chance of that hope’s fulfilment, and 
that we do not altogether desire it. Words are coin, not tickets. 
Thought lives, and grows; and the only way to keep pace with it is to 
take words in their average meaning and show by the build of the 
sentence their meaning in the particular context, and this is bound to 
involve before long the use of one word in two senses or of two words 
in one. It is an imperfect world, and that is partly why we are so 


fond of it. 
A: 


Ocuvres en Prose de Richard Wagner. Traduits en francais. Par 
J. G. Prod’homme. Tome XIIme. 


This 12th volume of the excellent French translations of Wagner's 
Collected Works, contains the first portion of the essays written 
from 1877 onwards, all, with one exception, for the then newly founded 
Bayreuther Blatter, and corresponding to the 10th volume of the 
German editions. The most valuable articles in the present instalment 
are three technical discourses on the adaptation of music to the words 
of the drama, entitled respectively ‘‘ De l’art poétique et de la com- 
position musicale,’’ “‘ Du livret de l’Opéra and De 1!’application 
de la musique au drame.’’ A close study of these may be recom- 
mended to every young composer, and especially to those who have 
been taught to look upon Wagner as a revolutionist and breaker up of 
form. This is what he says about instrumentation and harmony: 


Avant tout, je voudrais conseiller & ceux dont ’éducation musicale s’est 
faite en écoutant la musique instrnmentale romantico-classique la plus 
nouvelle, de ne pas chercher & forcer ... . les effets instrumentaux et 
mem mais de laisser naftre chaque effet de ce genre d’une cause 
antérieure...... 


On modulation he says: 


Je donnerais pour premiére régle de ne jamais sortir d’un mode aussi 
longtemps qu’ils peuvent exprimer ce qu’ils ont & dire dans ce mode. 


Other articles are mostly philosophical, and supplementary to his 
earlier writings. In ‘‘ Le Public dans le temps et dans Je milieu,’’ he 
rebuts the common notion that a great genius is the product of his age, 
instancing, among others, Plato, Dante and Calderon, all of whom, he 
asserts, were in direct antagonism to the genius of their time. ‘‘ Public 
et Popularité ’’ is especially noteworthy as having caused the final 
breach between him and Friedr. Nietzsche. ‘* Voulons-nous 
espérer? ’’ is written with the bitterness of a man who feels that his 
life-work has been a constant struggle against the institutions and 
ideals which society holds dear. He says: 


Pour qui trouve que tout est bien et parfait ici-bas, V’art n’existe pas. 


The translation, so far as an Englishman can me to judge, is 
excellent; often clearer and less involved than the original. Why is 
it that in our country we have been unable to produce a version which 
a cultured person can read with any pleasure? 

Gro. 
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Schubert. By Théodore Gérold. Libraire Félix Alcar. 7 fr. 50c. 

This is a recent addition to the extensive series published under the 
direction of M. Jean Chantavoine as ‘* Les maitres de la musique: 
études d’histoire et d’esthétique.’’ Here the history occupies 50 out 
of the 200 pages; and, considering the uneventfulness of Schubert’s 
life, M. Gérold might perhaps have allotted to the esthetics more space 
than he has left. Written in pleasant but undistinguished style, the 
book is indeed rather slight: M. Gérold knows the music well and 
discusses with appreciation many works that are not as familiar as 
they should be, but his vision of the trees is clearer than his vision of 
the wood. He has a fitting enthusiasm for his subject, and deals in a 
proper spirit with some curious conceptions of Schubert that have 
apparently a present vogue in France, but his criticism does not 
penetrate very deeply, nor does he make much attempt to solve the 
really crucial problems of Schubertian esthetics—the constant com- 
bination, at either end of one and the same mind, of flagrantly casual 
lightheartedness, never questioning the easy doctrine that sufficient 
for the passing moment are its inspiration and its technique (or its 
lack of them), and of profound spiritual and musical experience —— 
out in pages of the tensest and most thrilling beauty and power an 
passion. After all, the last two words of Liszt’s fine tribute 
le musicien le plus poéte que jamais still, after a century, hold true 
for Schubert at his best—but he has to be known at his best, and a 
good deal of what happens to be best-known is the reverse. 

There is a melancholy misprint on p. 167, making nonsense of the 
opening phrase of the C major symphony by omitting its sixth bar. 
And on pp. 164-166 M. Gérold startles his readers by an astounding 
theory (sanctioned, though not, apparently, originated by him) that 
Schubert may possibly have meant to leave the ‘* Unfinished ”’ 
symphony unfinished, on the analogy of Beethoven’s sonatas in two 
movements: surely this theory overlooks (1) the lack of analogy on 
the crucial question of tonalities, (2) Schubert’s sketches for nearly 
the whole of the Scherzo and Trio, (8) his parallel abandonments of 
three other great works years before his death. 

Ernest WALKER. 


Harmonic Material and its Uses: a Treatise for Teachers, Students 
and Music Lovers. By Adolf Weidig. Chicago: Clayton F. 
Summy Co. 

Apart from its American spelling and its occasional baffling 
references to local institutions, this book seems in some respects rather 
alien to the English reader. Mr. Weidig proclaims and reiterates in a 
loud tone of voice, with something of a Christopher Columbus air, 
educational principles that, over here, are commonplaces in all musical 
circles that count for anything; and he can even dignify as *‘ my 
idea ’’ (p. 304) the ‘‘ harmonic ’’ notation of the chromatic scale, an 
antiquatedly stock question, of course, in cis-Atlantic elementary 
examinations. His sudden blossomings into sentimentalism are also, 
to our taste, surprising. He can, for example (p. 272), draw deep 
lessons from the fact that “‘ every sensitive musical ear’ must feel 
that the long A flat pedal at the end of the Funeral March in 
Beethoven's Op. 26 sonata has a definitely dominant and not (as the 
present reviewer and every friend to whom he has mentioned the 
matter had always imagined) a tonic sound, and that therefore 
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** Beethoven wanted to convey the feeling that death is not final,’’ 
&e. (Does Mr. Weidig transpose the Finale into D flat?) And on 
p. 118 we find a really wonderful rhapsody on the chord of the 
dominant seventh, ‘* God’s own creation,’’ ‘* beloved of every human 
being,’’ ‘* reigning and ruling for evermore,’’: as Mr. Weidig—whose 
history is at times distinctly shaky—says (p. 423), ** yesterday begins 
with Bach,’’ he is absolved from considering Palestrina’s dominant 
sevenths, but he might have remembered that the disciples of Guido 
of Arezzo (who, as a monk, was presumably a better theological 
expert) laid it down, as an axiomatic dogma, that B+F =the Devil. 

There is, however, plenty of real value and interest in the book. 
The somewhat complex diagrams and formule may lend themselves 
to mechanical exploitation at the hands of the mechanically-minded : 
but, after all, no textbook can be made fool-proof, and Mr. Weidig 
is obviously at great pains to cultivate intelligent independence. 
Extemporisation, sight-transposition, initiating inventiveness and 
other musicianship-producing habits, are warmly encouraged; and he 
makes a special point of the playing of all exercises, whether composed 
by the student or not, with careful attention to artistic details of 
phrasing and dynamics and tempi. Though he deals wellnigh ex- 
clusively with fourpart writing in its vertical aspects (a narrowin 
limitation for a bulky book), he is insistent on the importance of poor | 
voice-leading; and no one could be sounder on the subject of the 
uselessness of figured bass, apart from practice at the keyboard and as 
a system of shorthand sketching. ‘‘ Learn to listen "’ is, to use a 
fittingly up-to-date term, his *‘ slogan ’’; and a most excellent one 
too. His own very numerous illustrative examples are a special 
feature: little self-contained compositions in varied styles, not indeed 
of epoch-making originality, but always musicianly in texture as well 
as neat and efficient—particularly so, perhaps, in the elaborate sixty- 
page chapter on modulation. 

r. Weidig ends with half a dozen pages on post-war harmony, with 
examples from the piano works of Felix Petyvek, Alois Melichar, and 
Josef Hauer: his remarks are very sensible but very brief. In a second 
edition he might well, all through, cast his net rather more widely for 
illustration of his points—and also add an index. 

Ernest WALKER. 


Bow Instruments. By W. J. Giltay. William Reeves. 8s. 6d. net. 

There are numerous books on practical violin making and at least 
an equal number of works on the theoretical side of the subject, but 
Mr. Giltay’s, issued in English with the co-operation of E. Van der \\)) 
Straeten, has the merit of throwing fresh light on many generally 
accepted theories. The views of a large number of authorities are 
given on the mechanical construction of bow instruments and numerous 
experiments regarding vibration and the resulting sound are carefully 
considered. 

The author in ten chapters discusses the tension of the strings, the 
bridge and its motion, the function of the belly and back, and the 
influence of age on the violin. He also argues—in most instances with 
very sound reasoning—why many of the theories brought forward by 
scientists do not work out in actual practice. The case for the 
scientists is very fairly given, and the circumstance that the recognised 
authorities on the subject do not always agree works out to the author's 
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advantage. One or two statements are open to question—‘‘ The flute- 
like quality of harmonics is not limited to these tones, it also appears 
with firm-stopped tones of the same pitch, if made on the same 
string ”’ (i.e., at that distance from the bridge which gives the har- 
monic ). ‘This statement can hardly be borne out in theory or practice. 
When any note is stopped firmly only a portion of the string is in 
vibration, and therefore the length of the string behind the finger 
does not contribute to the intensity of the sound. In the case of 
harmonic notes the whole string is in vibration, and each segment of 
the string vibrating in unison, communicates reinforcing vibrations to 
the surrounding air, thereby intensifying the note and giving it that 
flute-like character peculiar to harmonic tones. String players would 
do well to study the connection between velocity and place of bowing 
and intensity and quality of sound. All too little has been said on 
this subject, and Mr. Giltay’s remarks are decidedly to the point. 
The whole book is fascinatingly interesting, and it should be in the 
hands of every violinist. 
F. THIstT.eton. 


Books on 


Concerts may be arranged to please the critics, or pictures painted 
to please the dealers, but it is quite clear that books are not written 
to please the reviewers. The reviewer must make up his mind what 
class of reader the author has had in view and decide the merits of 
that particular case. Now, books on singing may be written for 
students, teachers, performers or physicians, but it is unlikely that 
| one book will appeal to them all. And when all is said and done, 
a book on singing is not a high road to success as a singer. One 
cannot sing by wetting the finger and turning to p. 161 of some treatise, 
where a dissected gentleman appears in profile richly adorned with 
dotted lines and red arrows, or p. 1000 of another which directs you 
to let your phrase ‘‘ soar tenderly saturated with a warm and soulful 
coloring.’’ But it is conceivable that these pages may throw a little 
light or afford a little support—the hope with which a drunken man 
clings to a lamp-post. 


Voice Training, by W. 8S. Drew (Ox. Univ. Press, 3s. 6d.), is useful. 
‘There are no flowers, but much Attic salt. There are few vague words 
and no sham science. It is, in short, the work of a man who is too 
sensible to ‘* bluff ’’ and talk nonsense. The advice contained in it is 
sound, and the statements are studied and reasonable, but the 
omissions of various technical devices are serious. For example, no 
mention is made of the mask, and no reference to the position of the 
soft palate and uvula acting as a force which maintains equilibrium 
with the diaphragm. E.g., all diaphragm the voice ‘‘ booms,’ all mask 
the voice squeaks, but with the position of the uvula and the “ grip ”’ 
exerted there is the colour of the voice. 


Hygiene of the Voice (Dr. Voorhees. Macmillan. 12s.) is an 
American book, somewhat heterogeneous in character and arrange- 
ment. Part I. is intended for the unscientific reader, but contains 
nine plates of the larynx, &c., with all the cartilages fully named. 
These are useless for the student of singing and unnecessary for the 
physician for whom Part II. is avow. ly written. They have no 
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reference to the text, e.g., p. 15, ‘ the question of foreign study is an 
open one.”’ To face this is a ‘‘ lateral view of the | right thyroid 
cart. removed.’’ Technical terms are freely scat , and the whole 
work is prolix. It is safe to say that no student of singing could 
possibly read it all. 

How to Sing (Lilli Lehmann. Macmillan. 14s.) is another proof, 
if any was needed, that good singers make bad authors. There are 
too many anecdotes, too much vain repetition, too many di 8 
without adequate explanation, and too many sentences of which the 
meaning is entirely vague. Nevertheless, this book has knowledge 
which the other two books under review have not, knowledge gained 
by experience of the actual practice of singing, but unfortunatel 
expounded here in so maladroit a manner that the few who will plou 


through its 300 pages will hardly find the gold that is there. 
J. Srgvart WILson. 


Errata in the April number. 

P. 167. The author wishes to disclaim responsibility for the forms 
the examples have taken. They should have appeared not on a stave 
but on a single line, as on page 166. We regret the copyist’s mis- 
understanding and our own inadvertence, but, as the writer of the 
article aptly remarks on page 159, ‘‘ the true text is not much erdan- 
gered, for the dock grows beside the nettle.”’ 

P. 191. The sentence ‘‘ It is based . . . over 400’ should read :— 
** E. Rapin’s and O. Bie’s histories were based on Weitzmann; Mr. 
Westerby’s book proceeds on a fresh investigation of all the data.’’ 


Business communications should be addressed to Tue Manacer, 22, Essex 
Street, London, W.C.2. Tel., Central 396. The Editor’s address is 38, 
Lansdowne Crescent, W. 11. 
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PIANO SOLOS 


Edited and Arranged by Charles Woodhouse. 


Net 
226 DELIBES La Source Ballet 2/6 
234 RUBINSTEIN Romance in E Flat 1/- 
235 RACHMANINOFF Prelude in C Sharp Minor 1/- 
236 RUBINSTEIN Valse Caprice 1/- 
237 PER LASSEN Crescendo 1/- 
238 TSCHAIKOWSKY Valse des Fleurs 1/- 
239 ” Andante Cantabile 1/- 
240 Danse Russe 1/- 
241 LISZT Liebestraum 1/- 
242 WEBER Invitation a la Valse 1/- 
243 DELIBES Valse from Coppélia 1/- 
244 BOCCHERINI Minuet in A 1/- 
245 BERLIOZ Hungarian March 1/- 


J. R. LAFLEUR & SON, Ltd., 147 Wardour St., London, W.1. 


England, the original home of BELL 

the piano-making industry, is to- 

day producing the finest pianos PIANOS 
in the world. British throughout. 


— Agents in every town. 


THE BELL PIANO & ORGAN Co., Lrp. (Founded 1864). 
Bartho‘omew Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W.5. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST METHODS OF 


MUSIC PRINTING 
LOWE & BRYDONE (Printers) Ltd. 


(INCORPORATING G. RODER, Ltd.) 
Victoria Road, Willesden 182,Wardour Street, 


Junction, London, N.W.10. Oxford St., London 
Tel. : Willesden 1464 (2 lines). Tel.: Gerrard 545!. 1 


101, Park Street, London, N.W. 1. 


Tel. : Hampstead 2558, 
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PADEREWSKI: probably the most famous pianist 
of the age—chose the Weber Piano for professional use, He 
describes its qualities as “ positive perfection of mechanism, 
exceptionally easy production of tone, beautiful singing 
quality and marvellous clearness.” 


What better testimony could you ask as to the best pubes to 
tome? It means the he mont crsdeal masician you know could find fault 
with 


IS THE GREATEST ENGLISH PIANO 


If you could visit the Weber factories and motice the care with which 
the material is selected and the rare craftmanship which is put into 
every separate part, you would realise that the Weber Piano could not 
possibly be other than an instrument of more than ordinary qualities 


A fu'l selection of Weber Pianos is always in cur Showvooms. 
We offer special facilities for you to purchase any model ef 
this famous pizno upon the instalment system. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., LTD. 


(Formerly the Orchestreile Co.), 
HALL, 


131-7, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Ghe choice of a famous musician 
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HILL BOW 


is within the reach of most 
players for, unlike a good 
instrument, it is obtainable 
at from 2 to 6 guineas. 


Messrs. W. E. HILL & SONS, 
of 140, New Bond Street, London, W.1, Violin and 
Bow Makers to H.M. the King, are the makers of these 
Bows, which are now being used by the World's greatest 
players, who realise that a fine bow is as indispensable as 
a good instrument. 
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English School of 


LUTENIST SONG WRITERS 


Transcribed, Scored and Edited 
by 
EDMUND H. FELLOWES 


(M.A. Mus, Doe.) 


THE WORKS OF 
JOHN DOWLAND, THOMAS FORD, 
THOMAS CAMPIAN, 
FRANCIS PILKINGTON, PHILIP ROSSETER 


Volume I, 5/— net. ——— Vols, 6/- 
net each 


Many numbers published at 1/6net 
FURTHER VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 


Write for Complete Catalogues. 


English Madrigal 


School 


by 


EDMUND H. FELLOWES 


(M.A. Mus. Doc.) 


published separately. 


Write for Complete Caitalogues. 


STAINER & BELL, Ltd,’ 58, Berners Street, London, W. 1. 


Transcribed, Scored and Edaited 


NOW COMPLETE IN 
THIRTY-SIX VOLUMES 


SPECIAL RATE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Every number, consisting of nearly 1,000, 


Many madrigals in which the compass of the 
voices presents practical difficulties are trans- 
posed and adapted for use, 
number also g arranged for male 


wing the past 100 years the = 
Ds most eminent composers 
have used the Cramer Piano to 
express their inspirations and aid 


greatest mas 


139. New {STREET. 


them in the of the 


J.B.CRAMER 


The Annual Postal 
Subscription Rate 


FOR 
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to any part of the world. 


Single Numbers, 5/3 post free. 


22, Essex Street, Lonpon, W.C 2. 
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PITTI 


NEW TRANSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF EDWARD MACDOWELL 


TRIOS. STRING QUINTET. 
(Piano, Violin, 'Cello.) ‘(Two Violins, Viola, ‘Cello, Bass.) 
TO THE SEA. AT AN OLD ae PLACE. 
NAUTILUS. FROM UNCLE REMUS. 
(From ** Sea Pieces.’’) 3/- net. 
Price 2/6 each. (From ‘“‘ Woodland Sketches.’’) 


Further numbers in the Press. 


Complete catalogue of MACDOWELL’S celebrated compositions 
will gladly be sent free on request. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD. 
8 & 10, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


VIOLIN & BOW MAKERS 


Experts & Repairers 
--e DEALERS IN MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS & ACCESSORIES. 


Booklets Pree by Post. Phone: Regent 6363. 


22, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, WC. 2 


NO OTHER ADDRESS. 


MR. SAM PAYNE 
(late of Paul’ + 7 Subscribers 


For Oratorio, Coneerts, 
Communications to Gardens, Battersea 


A specimen copy will be forwarded 


. f 
MR. ALBERT Vv ISETTI, to any musical fr end on receipt 0 
Professor of Singing, Composer and Conductor, post-card signed by subscriber 


12, Phillimore Terrace, Kensington, W. 
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CURWEN EDITION 
| NOTABLE ISSUES. _ | 
MAY 


For String Quartet LADY AUDREY’S SUITE HERBERT HOWELLS 
Score 4/— net cash. Parts 8/— net 


Transcription for Piano OLD KING COLE BALLET VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
5/- net 

For Violin and Piano JIG and INTERMEZZO Gustav Holst 
Each 2/6 


JUNE 


Full Orchestral Score SAVITRI Gustav HOLst 
42/— net cash 
Vocal Score MIDSUMMER MADNESS ARMSTRONG GIBBS 
6/- 


JULY 


For Orchestra COLOUR SYMPHONY ARTHUR BLISS 
Full score 42/- net cash 


For Orchestra PASTORAL SYMPHONY VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Full score 31/6 net cash 


For Orchestra MELEE FANTASQUE ARTHUR BLISS 
Full score 42/- net cash 


EARLY AUTUMN 


Piano Solos By ARTHUR BLISS, EUGENE GOOSSENS, GERRARD 
WILLiaMs, Huco ANSON. 

English Songs By ARMSTRONG GrpBs, GORDON BRYAN, E. T. MOERAN, 
Hvuco ANSON, ARTHUR BENJAMIN, RUPERT 
ERLEBACH, GEORGE OLDROYD, PERCIVAL GARRATT 

Chamber Music By Arrsaur Biss, HERBERT HOWELLS, JULIUS 
HARRISON. 

For String Orchestra By Hamiiton Harty, RooTHaM. 

Tudor Instrumental Music Arranged by Str RICHARD TERRY 


FULL CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


A significant programme, justifying the assertion that 
the Seems of Curwen shows a marked and leading 
activity in the publication of the best Contemporary 
British Music. 


LONDON : 
CURWEN & SONS, Ltd, 24, BERNERS STREET, W-1. 
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The British Music Society. 


(Founded in 1918 by Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull.) 


Patron—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, O.M., M.P. 
President—The Lord HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Chairman of Cox mittee—Sir HUGH P. ALLEN, M.A-, Mus. Doc. 
Secretary—Mrs. V. I. BALK WILL, M.A. 


SOME OF THE OBJECTS. 


TO FORM Centres and Branches all over the World. 

TO FIGHT for a recognised place for music in education. 

TO STIMULATE the appreciation of music by lectures and concerts. 

TO CHAMPION the cause of British composers at home and abroad. 
TO FEDERATE all musical activities in Great Britain for greater strength 
TO ESTABLISH music libraries all over the Kingdom. 


Full Members subscribe One Guinea per annum, for which they receive the Bulletin 
monthly, the Catalogue, and all local privileges. 


> 


Offices : 3, BERNERS STREET, W. 1. Telephone: Museum 7861, 

Direction et Rédaction 5° Année Abonnement et vent 

35-37, rue Madame 3, vue de Grenelie 
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MUSICALE 


Directeur; Henry PRUNIERES. 
LA PLUS IMPORTANTE PUBLICATION MUSICALE DU MONDE 


1200 pages de texte in-4° par an, sur papier alfa, avec ces gravures originales et un 
supplement musical 


ABONNEMENT: France, 50 francs—Etranger, 60 francs 
Un spécimen est envoyé gratuitement sur demande 


Le numéro de Décembre est consacré a 


Igor STRAWINSKY 


Articles par B. DE SCHL@ZER, JEAN COCTEAU, ANDRE Ca@uROY 
M. G. MICHEL, ANDR&é LEVINSON. 
PORTRAIT DE STRAWINSKY, par Picasso, Prix: 5 fr. 
Le ter Mai, /a Revue Musicale, publiere. 


LE TOMBEAU DE RONSARD 


Mélodies inidites de GABRIEL FAURE, PAUL DuKAS, MAURICE RAVEL, 
ALBERT ROUSSEL, ARTHUR HONEGGER, Louis AUBERT, ROLAND-MANUEL, 
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J. & W. Chester, Ltd. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


ALFREDO CASELLA. 


THE EVOLUTION OF Music 
THROUGHOUT THE HISTORY 
OF THE PERFECT CADENCE. 


PART I. 


THE DIATONIC PERIOD. 
(The Primitives, The Renascence, The Classics and The Romantics 


PART II. 
THE TRANSITORY PERIOD. 


(Post-Wagnerians, Neo-classics, Precursors of the Modern Era, etc.) 
PART III. 


THE PRESENT PERIOD. 
(Polymodality, Tonal Simultaneity and Atonality.) 


In Italian, French and English. 
With 100 Musical Examples. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This is one of the most original and comprehensive theoretico—zesthetic —s 
music published for a long time. It is well known that Alfredo Casella is not only one 
the foremost modern Italian composers, but that his knowledge of musical science phe 
jiterature in all its aspects is scarcely matched by any of his contemporaries. 

The aim of this book is to trace the gradual formation and development during the 
course of centuries of the principal elements of modern music, and it does so by the 
author’s ingenious comments on a selection of one hundred perfect cadences, chosen 
from representative compositons ranging from the 13th century to the present day. As; 

a theoretical and historical essay on the ye of modern music the book is as 
‘ihatile os is fascinating as an anthology of characteristic musical phrases gleaned 
from the masterpieces of every age. 


Both the introductory treatise and the comments on the musical examples, in spite 
of the complexity of the subject, are very clearly and simply written; the book is by no 
means intended for the specialist only, but will be perused with interest and enjoyment 
by every lover of music who evinces curiosity in the development of the art. 


LONDON: GREAT MARLBOROUCH STREET, W. |. 
Telegrams: “ Guarnerius, Wespo, Lonpon.” Telephone: 7841 Gerrarp. 
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Entered as secondclass matter, December 31, 1914, at the Post Office at New York, N.Y., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. : 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. |. 
Exclusive representatives for G. SCHIRMER, Inc., N.Y. 
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Thereisa CHAPPELL 
Model to Suit Every 


| Environment. 
Lot Your Now PianoBe A 
CHAPPELL 


i Best Value on the Market, Superb Craftsmanship 

F te 

For tone, touch and durability it is the standard by : 

| which all pianos are judged. If further proof were 

t necessary one can find a Chappell Piano in the home : 

of almost every great Musician in every country!in | 

q Europe, and also in all the great Music Colleges 

| throughout Great Britain. 

a PRICES ARE MODERATE—FROM 80 GUINEAS UPWARDS 
Deferred Terms arranged to suit every] Purchaser | 
| i Send for free Illustrated Booklet to Dept. PML. 


PIANO COMPANY, LTD. 
50, New Bond Street :: London, W.1 
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